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Maintaining the National Dignity. 

THERE cannot be, nor should there be, on the part of any 
people, an indifference to the opinion of the civilized world. 
Nations, like individuals, are amenable to the sentiment of 
the community to which they belong. Disregard of that 
sentiment can only spring from ignorant and dangerous con- 
ceit or from blind recklessness. The good opinion of the 
world, however, is not to be secured by solicitation and 
fawning; these are always interpreted into cowardice or the 
consciousness of a bad cause. They inspire contempt and 
provoke insult. No man, strong in his own rectitude and 
entertaining proper self-respect, will ever err in either 
direction. 

It must be admitted that in times past we have greatly 
lowered our just position as a people by an undue sensitive- 
ness to foreign opinion, and a too eager anxiety to secure 
praise and admiration. The fault was not, perhaps, an un- 
natural one, considering our youth and the circumstances of 
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our condition. Within a few years, however, and up to the 
outbreak of this war, the adolescence of the Nation was 
conspicuous in nothing more than in the calm consciousness 
of its power and greatness, which,. without making it in- 
different to its duties among nations, nor insensible of the 
good opinion of its peers, rendered it careless to the abuse 
and insensible to the attacks and misrepresentations of petty 
essayists and dyspeptic travellers. The Trollopes, and 
Dickenses, and Grattans might write stale slanders, re- 
viewers might carp and criticise, and the Riff-raffs and 
Roebucks of Parliament might declaim, and yet the coun- 
try maintained its serenity. The effect of this composure 
had come to be felt, and the status of the nation had come 
to be well established. 

If the position thus attained has since been weakened, the 
National dignity lowered, and attack and insult provoked 
and invited—if indeed the natural animosity of Europe, the 
offspring of jealousy and fear, has received new food to feed 
on, the result is greatly due to the folly of our rhetorical 
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and restless Secretary of State, whose itching for notoriety 
is only paralleled by his faith in the potency of paragraphs, ~ 
and the avalanchine power of words. His entry into the 
Department of State was signalised by a broadside of dis- 
patches, from the recoil of which we have not yet recovered, 
in which he indicated lines of policy which we were obliged 
to abandon almost as soon as indicated, and indulged in 
predictions which were belied by events before the ink was 
dry on the paper on which they were written. They offered 
a fruitful mine to foreign publicists for subjects of sarcasm, 
criticism and censure, and exposed joints in our armor which 
the archers of the press would never have discovered if left 
to themselves. But Mr. Seward was not content with send- 
ing abroad his paper messengers. He organized a corps of 
missionaries, peripatetic dispatches, so to speak, ‘‘ some in 
rags, and some in tags, and some in velvet gowns,” some 
lay, some clerical, some disguised as ministers to petty 
courts, but with roving commissions covering the ground 
from Brussels to-Caprera, charged with the duty of educat- 
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ing and directing, if not controlling, the public opinion of 
Europe. No one who has not lived abroad can fully under- 
stand the contempt thus brought ou the American name, or 
conceive the inutility and folly of the attempt to direct an 
opinion amenable only to real demonstrations of strength 
and ine er machinery of dinners, back- 
stair inftuences personal explanations to men whose 
notions of their own importance were aggrandized and their 
insolence encouraged by the circumstance of being appealed 
to, and their influence tacitly solicited, by tLe agents and 
emissaries of the United States! 

Why, Lient. Worden did more in half a day aboard the 
Monitor, in modifying European opinion, checking schemes 
of intervention, and securing foreign respect and considera- 
tion, than the State Department, with its Envoys and Minis- 
ters Resident, its Weeds and Hughes, and secret agents, 
and all its consumption of dispatch paper, its wire-pullings, 
its dinners, and diplomacy could effect in ages! When the 
army of Egypt formed its bristling squares of steel against 
the Mameluke cavalry, the cry was, “jackasses and savans 
to the centre!” When fighting is in order, let gabbling 
cease. The avenue to foreign respect, just now, seems to be 
exclusively throngh tron-clads and large and welforganized 
armies. 

‘These remarks have been called out by a recent letter of 
Mr. Seward to our Ministers abroad, which, it would seem, 
they have been instructed to communicate to the various 
foreign Governments. This letter is very roseate, in fact is 
in Mr. Seward’s best and most sanguine style, and amounts 
to this: “You sve the rebellion is used up; Davis is on his 
last legs; we are O. K., and the sooner you hurrah with us 
instead of cottoning to the rebels the better.” Earl Russell 
kept the letter a few weeks, and meantime the glory of Mr. 
Seward’s sunset clouds faded away, and from ruby and 

. sapphire became leaden and threatening. The disastrous 
campaign of the Peninsula intervened. The opportunity 
‘was favorable for the spiteful little Earl, who replied in a 
letter of mingled sarcasm and satisfaction, that he ‘‘ didn’t 
see ” the improved prospects of the United States, and pretty 
plainly told Mr. Seward that he was a “ humbug” and a re- 
markably small statesman ; intimating also that, to use a val- 
garism, the United States was ‘played out.” Europe grins 
over the rebuke, and America blushes for the folly of its 
Secretary, who needlessly exposed her to ridicule. 

The language of the London American on this subject is 
probably a little more stately than ours, but the sentiment 


is the same. Every one will concur in its expressions : 
“ We perfecti with the Zimes of Monday, that too munch has 
been said by o 6 at Weehin to conciliate European Govern- 


ments. If England was attemp ng to put down another rebellion in 
India, or Irel or ore would she take much pains to arcertain 
the sentiments of her Old World neighbors ig. the propriety of 
her copdact? Would her statesmen be likely to plead for non-interfe- 
rence, or ask, with hat in hand, the sympathies of any other nation? On 
the contrary, she would neither look to the right nor the left, consider 
nelther the smiles nor the frowns of the outside world, but go deliber- 
ately about the work in hand in her own way. If the manner did not 
agree with the tastes of other people, she would quietly tell them that 
was her modus andi, and if they didn’t like it they were welcome to 
manifest their displeasure in any way they might think proper. It is 
high time for Amerieans to discover that they are an independent people 
—a whole nation--that the war which they havo undertaken js their own 
—that they intend to finish it at a time and in a manner most agreeable 
to themselves—that America is their country ; and for that reason, if for 
no other, they are the best judges of what will be for its present or ulti- 
mate good. A disposition to con te the prejudives of other nations, 
to volunteer periodical apologies and explanations, begets contempt ; 
whereas, a bold, independent and self-reliant course, while it will be 
far more likcly to summarily overcome the difficulty at home, will also 
be more certain to win the confidence and esteem of the outside world.” 








* Barnum’s American Museum. 


OLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, 

just obtained at a cost of over 37,000, are a great cgieictics. The 
are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFOR 
ANOES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 
Frank Leste, 19 City Higl) Square, New York. 





To the Literary Public. 


Considerable sums have been paid to foreign authors for the right 
of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously with 
their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate inducements 
will call ont, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to that 
which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to secure to our readers something truly original end indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers . 


$5,000 
for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as may be, 


76 pages of Frank Lestie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; su a 
and scene atthe discretion of the author. To be sent in on or before 


*the Ist of May, 1863. 
$1,000 


for the Best -_ — Tale, to fill about 26 pages of Frank Lesiie’s 
InLvsTRATED Newsraren; subject and scene at discretion of 
author; toe be sent in on or before the Ist of January, 1863. 


$100 


for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of Frank Lusirs’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, to be sent in or before the lst of Novem- 


ber, 1862. 
B50 


for the Second Best.Short Tale as above. 

N. B.—Should any of the product ons sent in, not receiving a prize, 
be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprietor of this paper 
will open jations with their authors fer their purchase. Those 
not acoe will be scrupulously retuned to their authors, with 


strictest reserve. i 
All productions should be directed to Fraws Lrazre, 19 City Hall 
uare, N. Y., and indorsed “ Prize.’ 

We respeotfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
$2 rake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to the above offer. 





Summary of the Week. 

A week of relative calm has succeeded the week of bat- 
tles. The National army having driven the enemy out of 
Maryland and re-occupied Harper’s Ferry, rests on its arms, 
while the rebels, keeping up a show of force on their front, 
seem to have fallen back to Winchester, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where they are reported to be entrenching them- 
selves. It is not impossible that, while holding or appearing 
to hold McClellan in check on the Upper Potomac, they pro- 
pose to make a sudden dash through Mahassas Gap on 
Washington—confident that their undertaking would have a 
decisive result, one way or another, before our slow-going 
Generals could come to the rescue. They are now in a posi- 
tion to move on Washington or back into Maryland, accord- 
ing to circumstances. If Gen. McClellan stands still, they 
can make a denionstration on the Capitol. If he moves 
away, except to advance directly on their position, they can 
again cross the Potomac andthreaten Pennsylvania. 

It seems as if the present quiet cannot last long, unless 
indeed the depressing rumor that Gen. McClellan is entrench- 
ing himself on the Upper Potomac is true, in which case we 
may look for a repetition of the humiliating campaign of 
last winter, with the two opposing armies in the same rela- 
tive positions—which may Heaven avert! 

We are gradually ascertaining the losses sustained by our 
army at Antietam, which will amount to not far from 10,000 
in killed, wounded and missing. The official figures in two 
corps, Sumner’s and Hooker's, are as follows: 


* SUMNERB’S CORPS. 
Ktiled. Wounded. Missing. Total. 
Offieers..... apoccesoceces Ococccceee 41 89 ee 120 
Enlisted MmGM......ssseseesreeeeee 819 8,708 4538 4,987 
Total for the whole COrps.....s.ssssceeersceeceerecees 6,117 


HOOKER’S CORPS. 


Doubleday’s Division............. 


Ricketts’s Division........ss++.+- 162 808 137 1,157 
Meade’s Division (Pennsylvania 

ROSOPVES) 00ccccccccccccces cece 97 440 23 569 

Total for the COrps.....-.ssescceccccecsccvenecececess 2,528 


Gen. Burnside’s loss in killed and wounded will be about 
1,600. The total loss in these three army corps is therefore 
8,428. The loss in Gen. Franklin’s and Gen. Banks's corps 
(now commanded by Gen. Williams) will bring the casual- 
ties fully up to the total stated, though there may be some 
considerable reduction in the number of missing. 

Gen. Buell has been heard from at last! He has actually 
turned up at the head of a considerable force at Louisville, 
and the alarm which existed in that city seems to have sub- 
sided as rapidly as it was raised. There are now not far 
from 100,000 National troops under Buell’s command, while 
it is notorious that the rebel force in all Kentucky does not 
exceed 60,000 men. The army under Kirby Smith, in front 
of Buell, is estimated at 80,000 men, a small force relatively, 
but enough to keep our enterprising commander in cheek 
for the remainder of the season. Johnston did it with half 
the men at Bowling Green. It took Gen. Buell and 50,000 
men five months to lose Alabama and the ground gained by 
Gen. Mitchell with 10,000 men in 60 days. If he be kept 
well reinforced, he probably will not give up Kentucky be- 
fore the 1st of January. We want only a few more such 
Generals to finish up the war and the-country with it! 

The guerillas on the Mississippi, who have been enter 
taining themselves in firing on our transports from the banks, 
have met with a severe punishment. The town of Prentiss, 
in which they had their headquarters, was bombarded by 
our gunboats and burned to the ground, as Napoleon and 
Bayou Sara liad been previously. Advices from South- 
western Missouri, up to Sept. 27, state that a portion of the 
rebel army under Gens. Hindman and Rains is at the Granby 
Mines, Newton county, near the State line. This force num- 
bers about 12,000 men, poorly armed. Gen. Schofield is 
preparing to march against them. 

The Sionx have received a severe check in the north-west, 
near Yellow Medicine, from Col. Sibley. About 30 Indians 
were killed, and many wounded. Our loss was five killed 
and 84 wounded. The Indians fell back towards Laginparle, 
Sibley following. 

The important proclamation of the President, emancipa- 
ting all slaves in States or portions of States, that may be 
in insurrection on the ist day of January, 1868, has produced 
a profound impression, and elicited various expressions of 
opinion. Itis issuedin conformity with the Act of Congress, 
confiscating the property of rebels in arms, and is only the 
logical sequence of the various acts of confiscation. It will 
be remembered that the rebel Congress was the first to 
enact measures of confiscation against loyal men within their 
own borders, and against the property in the South belong- 
ing to Northern owners. Whenever this property consisted 
in slaves, these have been sold and the proceeds appropriated 
by the rebelGovernment. In other words, the South having 
treated slaves as property liable, like all other kinds of pro- 
perty, to confiscation, cannot complain if the Netional 
Government shall follow its precedents and example. The 
only difference is this—while the South confiscates the slaves 
of loyalists for its own benefit, the Federal Government 
confiscates the slaves of rebels in the interest of universal 
freedom ! 

A meeting of the Governors of the loyal States was lately 
held at Altoona, Pa. The respits of their deliberations have 
not yet been made public, but are understood to be 4 reso- 
lution to support the policy of the President, and to urge an 
energetic prosecution of the war by every means within the 
power of the Government. 
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se Tur DAUGHTER oF = : Micercx 10ne— Mrs. +i wi 
eming is the ado: a ter of the I w 
her hus md is pon as “she has followed the fofvaust ef her husband 
since the ent entered the service. She has nursed the sick, cheered 
made |! worth her 


those offices which an energetic, fearless woman 
knows how to perform. She ean ride her 60 miles on horseback without 
dismounting; she can march with the best of them; she {fe as familiar 
with the music of shell and ball as with her own notes, and she is ev- 
thustastically devoted tothe war. She was with the army before Cor- 
{oth, was under fire y, but never turned her back on the foe but 
once, when she was ordered to skedaddle, as one of our own batteries 
was placed right in the rear of her own tent, which was sure to go by 
the beard at the first fire. Mrs. Deming wore her uniform while in the 
camp, having a haversack, canteen, and belt with revolvers, 








Nassau, N. P. 


Turret is a filthy, pestilent, little British town and port in 
the Bahama Islands, ealled Nassau, which has been the seat 
and headonarters of the contraband trade between honest 
John Bull and the rebels—a sort of half-way house between 
| Liverpool and London on one side, and Charleston, Mobile, 
etc., on the other. Nominally under the British Govern- 
ment, it wholly discards Queen’s proclamations and neutra)- 
ity laws, and lives, as most British establishments in the 
tropical’ American seas have always lived, by smuggling, 
wrecking and piracy. All the vessels running the blockade, 
or attempting to do so, come from Nassau. No doubt its 
Governor (for it is the seat of government of the Bahamas) 
and all the British officials there, participate in the grand 
game of contraband. They systematically give coal to rebel 
cruisers and blockade-runners, and as systematically refuse 
it to United States steamers. 

Nassau is situated on the island of New Providence, about 
800 miles due east of Key West, and a run of 500 odd miles 
8.8. E. from Savannah. The place numbers 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, the deScendants, in the main, of Revolutionary tories 
and such other riff-raff as is unable to live in civilized com- 
munities. They naturally sympathize with negro-driving, 
are promiscuous in their social intercourse, bestial in habits, 
and absolutely destitute of common honesty. Ontside of 
Dahomey there is not a spot on earth so utterly brutalised. 
Even Jack Tar, who is proverbially careless all over the 
world, buttons up his pockets in Nassau, and walks in the 
middle of the dirty streets to avoid contact with its filthy 
and dangerous inhabitants. A Western paper suggests, for 
sanitary a8 well as moral reasons, that one of Col. Ellett’s 
rams should be sent to Nassau to ‘‘ butt it off its coral reef 
into the sea.” Our Western editor should have some respect 
for the crabs and fishes, whlch certainly do not deserve to 
be put in contact with such a low set as the people of 
Nassau. a 


—— —- 


Army Encumbrances, 


THE necessity of diminishing the enormons supply and 
baggage trains of our armies, and lessening the loads of 
our soldiers, has forced itself upon the minds of our Gene- 
rals and the people at large. We have failed in celerity of 
movement, and the enemy has outmarched and outmanceuvred 
us from the fact that our forces have been encumbered to a 
degree unprecedented in the history of war. We have 
bragged that our armies have been better equipped and sup- 
plied than any ever before known, forgetting that our 
lavish profusion in this respect has been a curse to us. 
Our host of teamsters led the rout at Bull Run, and almost 
fatally embarassed us on the Peninsula. Bonaparte, look- 
ing back from St. Helena, felt that he never had a perfect 
army, and he said to Las Casas: 


“It would not be possible to form a perfect army without a revolu- 
tion in the manners and education of the soldier, and perhaps even in 
the officer. This could not be accomplished with ovens, magazines, 
commissaries and carriages. There can be no perfect army util, in 
imitation of the Romans, the soldier shall receive his supply of wheat 
or barley, grind it im his hand-mill, and bake his bread himself. We 
cannot hope to possess an army until we abolish all our monstrous 
trains of civil attendants.” 


The 1st infantry and cavalry California volunteers have 
just taught us an important lesson in this respect, having 
marched more than a thousand miles from the Pacific to the 
Rio Grande, through a desert country, where no provisions or 
forage could be obtained, and where everything for horse and 
man was carried with them; and yet, with a smaller train 
than that of a regiment not marching 50 miles from 
Washington, they averaged 17 miles a day for nearly 60 
days. Officers and men shared the hardships of the march 
alike, without tents and without baggage, one wagon suf- 
ficing to transport 10 days’ rations and the property of each 
Company. i 

The disadvantages and dangers of excessive baggage has 
been made the subject of remark in a recent letter from 
Mr. Olmsted, the able Secretary of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, who says: 


“ Volunteers almost universally, until they learn better by dear- 
us experience, nudertake to jy bn excessive amount of clothing. 
To this cause, and to the excessive aggage of their officers, some of 
buted by the “nee “ hn pe eee in the present war are attri- 

ghest m authority. But ev 
— he attempt 3 vecure comfort y the po ie oon — “ 
amoun 8 near ways frustrated ; the heaviest knapsack 
being thrown away at the first hard march, while the light one is re- 
when the light and thane ayy | tected. Sine Being Saaeke 
8 one is pro 6 
to regimental hospals D ar observations apply 
€ hospital of a regiment in the field should be lied wit . 
thing but the barest necessities for the temporary “Techemans ot the 
sick, who in all serious cases are removed as fast as pose:ble to general 
hospitals, where the pa of the regiment are not available, An 
excessive amount of regimental hospital gtores and conveniences is 2 
cruelty to the sick and wounded; for it occasions the frequent deten 
tion and separation from the regiment of the few articles essential to 
the usefulness of the surgeon. The Commission has from the first 
protested against a common error of surgeons in this respect, as well 
os ao rege ol yak 4 the ome n . artomes of the volupteer so] 
e fie Oo many of t . 
they are habituated in civil life.” . ee 














Southern Conditions of Peace. 


Mk. Foote, a member of the rebel Congress, has intro- 
duced the following peace resolution in that body : 
thai tne sigual cusces with whlch Divine Peoria ee Americn, 
ously blessed our arms for several months past, would fully justify the 
sonera tothe Government xt Wrshingesn Oly aupewesed tear 
the terms of a Juet and honorable peace.” agin a pee 

What is meant by a ‘just and honorable peace,” is ex- 
plained by Mr. E. Delany, in De Bow’s Southern Review, to 
mean a boundary including Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Kansas; unqualified control of the lower Mis- 
sissippi; indemnity for the slaves carried off or which have 
rua away during the war; an outlet to the Pacific by way of 
Texas and Arizona for the great Southern Railway, etc., 
etc, Foreigners, excepting those now resident in the South, 
are to be excluded from citizenship and office. “ With the 
exception of these, and after that time, no more votes should 
be allowed, and no more offices be held, except by native- 
born citizens of the Confederacy.” 

These are a few of the liberal conditions of “a just and 





honorable peace,” and we commend them to the attentton 
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of the so-called ‘‘ Peace” party of the North, and particu- 
larly to the attention of the foreign-born adherents of that 


faetion. 


Alleged Substitute for Cotton. 


A GREAT excitement has been made in England by the 
announcem ent of the discovery of a substitute for cotton, or rather ofa 
substance which may be largely and advantageously mixed with cotton 
in manufactures. This is the Jute or Jute Hemp, It is the iauer bark of 
a plant or shrub of the Tilia or lime-tree family, to which belongs our 
lime or linden (bass or bastwood). The jute plant (Corchorus Capsu- 
laris) is cultivated to an immense extent in India, particularly in 
Bengal. It is aleo found in Brazil, whence small quantities are ex- 
ported, Itis an annual plant, growing from 12 to 14 feet in height. 
The fibre, whi-h has of late years become so generally used that it 
rivals flax and hemp as a commercial product, is usually about eight feet 
long, fine, and of aremarkably satiny lustre. It will not stand wet 
well, and hence is not adapted for cordags or canvas that requires to be 
exposed to the weather. In India it is chiefly used in making coarse 
canvas called gunny, of which bags and bales are made for packing raw 
produce. In England itis often mixed with hemp for cordage, and is 
even mixed with silk in the manufacture of cheap satins, in which it 
almost defies detection. Its principal use is in making coarse cloth for 
bagging, and in making the foundations of cheap c:rpets, mats, etc. 
The amount of jute hemp imported@&to Eoglund from the British Bast 
Indies, for the year 1855, was 520,964 cwts., valued at $2,159,830. The 
amount imported into the United States for 1860, at the custom-house 
valuation, was upwards of $2,000,000. Besides direct importations, a 
large quantity of gunny eloth is sent from the East Indies in the form 
of envelopes for other materials, such as nitre, coffee, ete. Owing to 
the great cheapness of the guuvy, the bags are rarely used more than 
once before they full into the hands ef the rag-merchants and paper- 
makers. In this condition they constitute the cheapest paper stock to 
be found in the market. The demand for it, however, has not been ex- 
tensive even at low prices,as it is impossible to bleach the fibres suffi- 
cieutly to render them serviceable for the manufacture of white paper. 
This is owing to the fact that the bark of the tree producing the gunny 
contains a large quantity of humic and cremic acids, together with some 
mineral bases, ahd some tannin. These substances rapidly neutralise 
and destroy almost any bleaching agent which can be applied. The use 
of gunny is therefore wholly restricted to the manufacture of brown 
wrapping and envelope papers. The best and whitest rope used in the 
Isthmus of Panama and many parts of South and Central America is 
made from the fibre of amember of this family, the Apeiba Tiborbon, 
or Corteza of the natives. In Cuba there are a number of plants and 
trees of this family, known under the name of Guwisasos. The Guisaso 
de Caballo (Triumpheta Semitriloba) produces a good fibre, used for 
cloth, rope, etc, Other varietics are said to equal it in this respect, but 
the best fibre is obtained fromthe Guisaso del Cochino ( Triumpheta 
Lappula). 











ANTIETAM CREEK, near which the great battle of Wednes- 
day, Sept. 17, was fought, is atributary of the Potomac, runniug through 
Washington county, Maryland. The name is pronounced as though 
spelled An-tee-tam, with the accent on the second syllable. 





Tue Richmond Lzaminer says that there is “ an evident 
indisposition on the p+rt of our people to make investments” in the Con- 
federate securities. It is one of the few evidences we discover that the 
Southern people have not parted with all their good sense. 





MARYLAND.—The rebel invasion of Maryland has had a 

result so decisive and disastrous as to leave no doubt In the most preja- 
diced rebel mind of the impolicy of the undertaking. The Petersburg 
Express comments on it as follows: 
* “ The experiment has been made, and the result, we think, should 
banish from our minds the idea that Maryland is disposed at present to 
unite her destinies with the South. If she had been, her people, upon 
the appearance of our army upon her soil, would have risen en masse 
and rushed by tens of thousands into its ranks. * *  Thoy have 
failed to respond to his [ Lee’s] noble appeal in the desired way, and the 
victories of Boonesville and Sharpsburg, purchased with torrents of 
blood, have been rendered unprofitable, im a material point of view. 
He has very wisely withdrawn his army from Maryland, the co-opera- 
tion of whose people in his plans and purposes was indispensa. e for 
success,” : 

The Express might have added that the invasion has gone far to de- 
stroy very much of the lurking sympathy with which the South was 
regarded in Maryland. It has left it more decidedly a Union State than 
ever, ‘Ihe testimony to this effect is clear and coneurrent., -Dr. Heard, 
Medical Director of Rickett’s Division, writes, under date of Sept. 2'st: 
“The women of Maryland havedone nobly. They have fed and nursed 
our poor wounded soldiers with every care. God bless them! * This ex- 
pedition of the rebels has done everything to strengthen the Union 
feeling in Maryland, It has been a good thing for us.” 





Tue best calculations of the National losses at Antietam 
Creek, made by the Surgeon-General, fixes the nutnber killed at 1,200, 
wounded at 6,000. The Inspector-General states that he himself has 
caused to be buried 8,000 dead rebels, left on the field by their comrades. 
From this he conciudes that their wounded must have reached fully 
10,000. 





Mr. Szewarp has written a letter to the Paisley (Scotland) 
Peace Sovicty, in reply to an address from that body sent to the Presi- 
dent, in which he says: 

by Engaged in maintaining inst an unprovoked and causeless sedi- 
tion a Government whose ci le is the political equality of the mem- 
bers of the State, amd whose policy is peace and -will toward ali 
States and all men, it has been a disappo’ ent to learn that our strug- 
gle is at best a matter of indifference to the Governments of Europe, 
while it is gre represented to us that the nations of that coutinent 
sympithize, not with us, but with the insurgents, and desire noth 
less than our National ruin. If these ntations are true, it is a 
new and melancholy illustration of the disposition of mankind to seek 
noo harm to each other at the cost of common sacrifices and snffer- 

8.” 

In the operations cn the Peninsula and in Maryland (in- 
cluding the seandalous incident of Harper’s Ferry) it is said that the 
National Army has lost 50,000 stand of arms, and upwards of 100 pieces 
of first-class light artillery. These facts give point to a recent remark 
of Gen. Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, who is said to have stated that he 
ought to be the ablest ordrance officer in the world, as he was required 
to furnish arms enough to supply the enemy’s army as well as our 
own! 





RvuBBER BLANKETS.—We have repeatedly urged it upon 
the powers that be, that no matter is too small for their consideration 
when it tends to the sanitary welfare of the men entrusted to their 
care. It should be as much a necessity that every officer, from the grade 
of Captain up, should be informcS on sanitary subjects, as that the sur- 
geon of the regiment should be. 

A year ago there was much agitation on the subject of rubber blankets 
Some thousands of these were sent to the seat of war, of which we are 
credibly informed but few found their way to the tents of the enlisted 
men. Now, while we are spending money by millions, it would be in 
the highest degree judicious to spend some portion of it for rubber 
blankets. If, in the coming inclement season we can keep our men dry, 
even though we do not keep them warm, we have attained a point of as 
much inrportance as the winning of a battle. Under the kindly sbelter 
of a rubber blanket, the soldier can remain through the heaviest rains 
dry, and, as a consequence, free from the various types of disease en- 
gendered by exposure and inability to change clothes that have beeome 
saturated. At such times as tents-cannot be used ft fs especially 
valuable, acting at one and the eume time ag tent and blanket. When 
the men are in camp, the rubber blanket is not only an essential for out 
side duty, Lut as a luxury of the highest class inside the tent its multi- 
plied uses can hardly be enumerated. The tent itself is oftentimes no 
shelter, heavy showers penctrating it through and soaking its inmates. 
At euch time the rubber blanket is a treasure beyond price, Even if the 


interior of the tent remain dry, the floor cannotbe so. If the soldier 
be not in permanent camp, the flooring of a tent with plank is almost an 
impossibility. Then the rubber blanket becomes a floor, and with the 
return of fine weather the application of a little water will restore it to 
pristine beauty. These are a few reasoue why our soldiers should cach 
and all have a rubber blanket. 


Gew. Mircouer.—This efficient officer has taken command 
of his department, with his headquarters at Port Royal. He has already 
made visits to ali the points of importance under his command, has 
quite stirred up the enthusiasm of his soldiers. When at F miaski 
he made a charcteristic speech, from which we copy the folio para- 
graph: 

“Tam very restless. I don’t know how to be still. If you were to 
confine me within a fortress or upon one of these islonds, I should feel 
as thovgh I were ina penitentiary. I don’t know what the object of the 
Government was in sending me here ; but it is the duty ofa good soldier 
to obey orders. My instructious permit me to do pretty much as 1 
please; and | shall endeavor to do the best Ican. I assure you of this 
—that 1 will omit no opportunity of giving you active employment. 
You shall have no time for sighing or lamenting over your inactivity, if 
we can find anything todo. Be assured that if I can use you, no oppor- 
tunity will escape for active duty, if you are ready for the fieid.” 





M. LaBouLayE, a French writer and reviewer of dist 
tion, has recently published a series of essays relating chiefly to 
United States. In one of these he says, in language full of seuse 
significance : ‘ 

** America has not, 18 some suppose. anew and semi-barbarous civiliza- 
tion, but a civilization, in mauy respects, far beyond that of Europe. 
The soil, indeed, is new, but the sorietv is old; it is simply England 
transplanted—but England without an Established Churob, without a 
nobility, without class privileges, without a standing army. In the 
South, indeed, there is a feudal aristocracy, resting on slavery; but io 
the North and West there is the most powerful aud enighiened De- 
mocracy the world ever saw.” ’ 





Wao Suprorts Tor Sourn? — Let a: Southern letter- 
writer answer: “ We have our armories in England; but for England 
we should have been obliged to end this war long ago for waut of the 
necessary weapons. She is our best friend, and a friendin need. Eng- 
lish foundries cast our cannon; English artizans forge our rifles; Eng- 
lish vessels bring them over; English adventurers run your blockade, and 
keep good the supply of arms as fast as the circumstances of war 
diminish it.” 

SWALLOWING AND ASSIMILATING.—England has commenced 
lubricating China es a preliminary to ita absorption, in whole or in part. 
Capt. Osborn, R.N., and Mr. H. N. Lay have been authorized by an 
Order in Council to enter into the military service of the Emperor of 
China, and to acquire and equip ships and to enlist British subjects for 
the said service. This permission to be in foree fortwo years This 
makes it pretty clear that England will have before long in Chinaa 
company of active and able men, energetically employed in governing 
the country, nominally on behal? of the Emperor—really in the English 
interest—and who will pot easily be persuaded again to resign that Gov- 
ernment into native and incapable hands. A more systematic beginning 
of the well-known process of swallowivg and assimilating an Oriental 
Government can scarcely be conceived. 

CoLLAPsE OF CRINOLINE.—Tiie lorettes of Paris who were 
the first to introduce the bell-shaped structures of steel and tape called 
crinoline, are now abyndoning it for the train. Their dresses trail be- 
hind them and literally sweep the streets. A Paris correspondent writes: 

“It is already impossible to walk along the boulevards without 
trampling, every now and then, upon some lady’s queue, and the conse- 
quence is hardly less disastrous than if the unlucky stroller had trod on 
a serpent’s tail. Madame turns round in a fury, and, before the culprit 
has time to apologise, she launches at his head two or three short 
epithets, which are pretty certain to attract the atteation of the passers 
= If this were ail the evil would not be quite incurab’e; but from 

me immemorial it has been the glory of respectable Parisiennes to 
despise the others, whil¢it has always been their happiness to imitate 
them in dress. Since the demi-monde has begun to bani«h crinolive, it 
is observed that dresses are becoming less rotund onall sides, but what 
pes | lose in expansiveness is amply made up in length, and the new 
style bids fair to be even more ruinous to the pockets of husbands and 
fathers than was the last. The only way to study real economy will be 
to employ a page to follow madame or tsademnelatilo when she sallies 
forth, and carty her tail.” 





Tue Fort Pitt Works at Pittsburg, Pa., are turning out 
the immense 15-inch guns now at the rate of three a week. These 
guns weigh each, in the rough, about 70,000 pounds, and apart from the 
difficulty of casting, the labor of handling, turning and finishing such 
amass of metal is immense. There are four of these guns now in the 
lathes, and by the time these are out others will be ready to take their 
places. It is the intention to turn out three a week for the balance o/ 
the year. They are intended for the new Monitors, and are the most 
formidable of their character in the world. Arrangements are now in 
progress for casting a 20-inch gun. This latter gun will throw a ball of 
1,000 pounds, and is expected to have a range of four miles. 





AN enumeration of the trophies taken from the rebels in 
the late battles in Maryland shows that we captured 35,000 stand of 
arms, 16 pieces of artillery and 25 stands of colors. 





Iowa is the first State to fill her quota under the call for 
600,000. She has every man in the field by voluntary enlistmcnt, and 
all for three years or the war. 

Snovutp the rebellion coritinue in its present proportions 
until the 1st of January next, the number of elaves which will on that 
day be virtually emancipated; under the proclamation of the President, 
will be as follows: 





BEI 0.6 oc ccccttccccces POTTY TTT TTT eee Ceceoce 435,132 
Arkansas ........ Cr ecccccccc Wes sccccerecccosesovores 111,104 
Florida........ Oceceedeesoccevecdoceseccececcees coves  Oler 
Georgia........ cvsedusgedoecosos’ BHoccccce. soccdnocs CORMED 
Louisiana....... Cveecccceseeccsscovcce ecvcesecvccese + 333,010 
Miesiesippi ...sccsccsesevscensccccsessausescecevseces 416,096 
North Carolioa.........+...+ Ode cecesccedgecoonceccce $3) ,081 
Bouth Carolina ......s.eeseesvees bbdedecsesbepoceces 402,641 
TORROBOB co's cccccccccccccccccsccccccccssesecaescceses 275.784 
TOXAB. «10s eecsesees $000 cesdboccseesoreocedssersvetese 180 682 
Eastern Virginia ......-.00scecececccecseccecensneves 375,000 
Total, according to census Of 1800.........+++06 8,405,015 





THe Massachusetts 2d carried 225 men into the Antietam 
battle, and had 14 killed and 65 wounded. Their flag received 22 new 
bullet holes; and the staff, struck by four bullets, was again out in two. 





Cotton CULTURE IN ILLINoIs.—The experiment of cotton 
eulture in Southern Illinois has proved successful. Some samples, 
raised from seed procured from Tennessee, and planted last May, have 
reached this market. A patch of five acres gave 1,500 pounds, which is 
afair crop in the South. There are 2,000,000 acres of good cotton lands 
in Illinois, and it is not improbable that cotton may soon come to be & 
leading staple of the State. 


Some QuvesTIons.—‘ We now know that Gen. McClellan 
had to fight the battle of Antietam against cannon to the amount of 67 
gune and four field b tteries, ammunition to the extent of 100 tons, an! 
14,000 small arms of the best character, captured from us at Harper’s 
Ferry and afided to the enemy’s strengih. From our fighting men 
over 14,000 were deducted at the most critioal moment. Nor do we yet 
know if the whole amount of our losses at Harper's Ferry hes been or 
ever will be revealed to us, except, perhaps, through rebel sources. 
Mies was known to have been one principal enuse of our losing the 
battue of Bull Run, by his intoxication ; yet he was whitewashed by a 
Court Martial, and had he not been killed (as is said, by one of his own 
men, disgusted by his cowardice), he would have probably been conti- 
nued im the service. Has the surrender of Norfolk ever been punished * 
Hias the General who,in the Peninsula, prevented the capture of a 
rebel brigade, by his drunken shouting, ever paid the penalty of his 
misconduct ?”—Philadelphia Bulletin, 





History or tHE War.—No. 26 of Frank Leslie’s Folio 
Pictorial History of the War is issued. The historical part is from 
oMeial documents and reliable. The engravings are by his own artists, 
superbly engraved, and well printed, One engraving, over a yard in 
length, showiug the bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and 
destruction of the rebel flotilla of iron-plated vessels by the National 
squadron, under Com, Farragut, has never been equalled in the line of 
wood-engraying in this country.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Wuat's tn A Name?—A correspondent of the Post objects 
to disgracing respectable steamboats with such namesas “ Joune C. 
Heartt,’ “ Jesse Hoyt,” ‘‘ Thomas Powell,” “ Thomas Collyer,” “ Isaac 
P. Smith,” “‘ Thomas E, Hulse,” and the like, and compares these desig- 
nations with the sonorous, euphonious names of the steamers Oregon, 
Manhattan, Niagara or the Rip Van Winkle! A graceful object ought to 
haveagracefuluame. It isagreat blessing thatour gunboat ficet is to be 
called by respectable Indian names, and not after members of the 
Cabinet and private individuals. Sailors cannot summon much enthu- 
siasm for a hideously named vessel. Could the splendid fellows who 
went down with the Cumberland have fought so well for a ship named 
the Simon Cameron? Could old Lawrence have died so bravely on the 





Chesapeake had she been known as the Caleb Smith? In fact, it would 
as sensible to name vessels after the official titles of their owners as 
simply transfer to them their owners’ names, In this way we might 

hear of the swift and commodious Steamer “ Assistant Postmaster- 

General,” or the fast sailing clipper ‘“‘ Extensive and well-known Ship- 

ping Merchant,” or the elegant and safe river steamboat ‘‘ Ship Chandler 

and Proprietor of Boggs’s Towboat Line.” 


DOWN WITH THE INCENDIARY YANKEE Raltways.—The 
European guardians of civilization, having partially recovered breath 
after their long and vehement abuse of Gen. Butler and his order about 
improper women, should turn their attention to the doings of their 
rebel friends. The following paragraph from a late number of the 
Petersburg, Va., Express, would afford an excellent text for a touch- 
ing appeal to the “ moral sense of Christendom” against vandalic ex- 
cesses! Railroads, it seems, are Yankee institutions, and ought to be 
“put down.” The Hzpress is speaking of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, which the rebel army is now busy in destroying, as per pro- 
gramme: 

‘* We trust that a portion of our army will be set immediately to work 
to destroy this railroad in a way to render its reconstruction impracti- 
cable. Every bridge, tunnel and culvert should be forthwith demolished ; 
every embankment levelled, every cut filled up, and every cross tie and 
rail removed from Harper’s Ferry to Wheeling and Parksburg, The 
road hug been a source of nothing but evil tothe Stite since it was made, 
and more specially since the commencement of the war, It has more 
or less Yankeeized the entire region between its track and the Pennsy!- 
vania border, from the Ohio to the Potomac,” 





Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED Newsparenr.—This splendid 
and enterprising paper reaches us weekly, and is one of our most wel- 
come visitors. Notan important battle-scene, not a besieged town or 
rebel stronghold, not a prominent Union or rebel officer but is promptly 
transferred to the pages of this paper. Joined with the illustrations 

re accurate and concise accounts of all military movements, and brief 
biographies of the prominent Generals and statesmen of the day. In 
addition to this is the editorial department! and a large amount of mis- 
cellaneous reading, tales, poetry, etc., of the highest order. We notice 
in the last number of the peper that the proprietor offers a prize of 
$5,000 for the best origmal American novel, and $1,000 for the second 
best. Now is the time to subscribe, as the next number commences a 
new volume. Terms: $2 50 a-year;’$2 for clubs. Address, Frank 
Leslie, 19 City Hall Square, New York.— Westchester ( Pa.) Record, 


Tue rebel loss in general officers during the late battles 
in Maryland does not fall short of ourown. Two were killed and six 
wounded, as follows: Gen. Stark, of Mississippi, commanding Jack - 
son’s Division, killed; Brig.-Gen. Branch, of North Carolina, killed; 
Brig..Gen. R. H. Anderson. wounded in hip, not dangerously; Brig. 
Gen. Wright, of Georgia, flesh wounds in breast and leg; Brig.-Gen. 
Lawton, in leg; Brig.-Gen, Armistead, in the foot; Brig.-Gen. Ripley, 
in neck; Brig.-Gen. Ransome, of North Carolina, slightly. And here 
it may be remarked that the vanity of many of our officers is costing 
them their lives. They do not seem to realize that by wearing into 
battle brilliant aud showy clothing they are inviting scores of the 
enemy’s bullets. The shoulder-straps and double-breasted buttons of 
field and general officers can be distinguished by sharpshooters ata 
ong distance. It is by no means any mark of cowardice to wear a plain 
unpretending blouse and hat or eap when going into battle. We lose 
too many good officers in every battle to admit of this practice any 
longes. The enemy’s officers can scarcely be distinguished from the 
privates. The officers they lose are lost because they get in the way of 
our bullets, and are rarely specially picked off. If an officer cannot 
overcome the desire to wear a showy uniform in battle, then th er 
should be an order issued which will prevent it, 





——<———== —=== 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ex-Kine Louis, of Bavaria, father of the reigning mon- 
arch, lately passed through Lyons on his way from Geneva w Rome. 
He is 76 years ef age, and travels incognito under the name of Count 
de Spessard, 


Tue Emperor Napoleon was from 1821 to 1823 a pupil in 
the St. Aun publfe school at Augsburg. A commemorative sete was 
held there some time ago, aud the Emperor sent i100 bottles of cham- 
pagne to the guests aud a donation of 600 francs to the poor of the 
town. 


Tux thousandth auniversary of the foundation of the city 
of Taeplitz, in Bohemia, was lately celebrated, On the majority of the 
houses were inscribed the names of the remarkable personages who 
inhabited them. Among others were noticed that of Frederick William 
Iil,, with the inscription: ‘* He will never be forgotten at Taeplitz ;” 
Humboldt, Charles X. of France, Marie Louise, the Archduke Charles, 
Count de Chambord, King Anthony of Saxony, Guethe, and Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland. 


Tne cable intended to establish a telegraphic communi- 
cation between Bavaria and Switzerland, across the Lake of Constance, 
— aon submerged. The total length is 70,000 feet, and its weight 230 
quintals. 


Tue Invalide Russe mentions a rather singular piece of 
economy effected in the expenses of its printing by the suppression of 
the c mute, which in Russian writing is added to every syliable termi- 
nating with a consonant, but which is not made use of in the promun- 
ciation. The suppression of this letter makes a saving of cdght per 
cent, in the composition of the journal. 


It is stated that the receipts of the theatres, concert-rooms 
and other places of public amusement in Paris, during the month of 
August, amounted to 1,010,807 francs, being 123,015 fraucs more than in 
the preceding month, 


Wrru reference to the Montenegrin war, the subjoined 
account of the attack on Cettigne, published in the Levant Herald, of 
the 3d Sept., possesses considerable Interest: “ On the 24th ult., at day- 
light, Abdi and Dervich Pachas, by order of the Serdar Ekrem, attacked 
Cettigne, which wes strongly barricaded ; the Montenegrius, who had 
thrown themselves into the place, were reinforced by a number of 
Sclaves, who hafl recently arrived by way of Cattaro. The Ottoman 
troop, to the number of 25,000, were Civided into three columns. The 
rified cannon, under Mehemet Bey, havirg soon silenced the enemy's 
gané, the aseault was imm commenced, end the place fell com- 
letely into the hands of the imperial troops in less than eight hours, 
he Montenegrins set fire toa number of houses tn the town, retiring 
arrose the Austrian frontier where had been preceded by Prince 
Nicholas acd Mirko. The Ottoman artillery “— a heavy fire ov the 
Montenegrins as eg ba The mountaineers already offered ti ar 
submissivo, but the refused to aceept it before fully occupying 
the whole of theirtesritory. The Sultan has given a handsome present 
to the bearer of this important news.” 

Prince ARUANU, son of Queen Pomare, has left Otaheite 
to visit France, and is expeeted to reach Puris during the month of 
Octeber. 

AT the end of August there were in Russia 33,104 verstes 
of electric telegraph (24,000 miles). The number of stations was 150, 
An additional fength of 10,336 verstes is being laid, 
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A SCENE ON THE BATTLE FIELD—CAMP FOLLOWERS RIFLING THE DEAD APTER BATIL¥Y.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


MR. F. H. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NEW KENT, VIRGINIA. 


Our sketch on this page will always have an interest for 
every American, since within the hallowed walls of that little church 
the Father of his Country became the husband of Martha Custis. 
St. Peter's church is about five miles from the White House, 
Pamunky river, already illustrated in this paper. The clergyman 
officiating at this memorable marriage was the Rev. Mr. Munson, a 
Cambridge man Ciagend), as he is somewhat ostentatiously called 
in Wirt’s ‘‘ History of Virginia.” The marriage took place in 1759, but 
the exact day is, strange to say, unknown, having escaped the re- 
searches of even Jared Sparks. FRANK LzEsiLiz’s MONTHLY 
MaGazine for August, 1862, contains some most interesting par- 
ticulars.of the courtship of our great Founder. 








THE MULE CORRAL AT PITTSBURG LANDING. 


An old writer says that, ‘‘ with the exception of a woman, 
the mule is the most obstinate of animals,” which an Irishman 
once quoted, “ the most obstinate of quadrupeds.” And old Burton 
—not the comedian, but the author of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly”—improves upon this te que adding, ‘‘ Indeed, there 
would seem tobe some strong affinity between them, since the Latin 
name for woman is mulier, which means more obstinate, or muli-er 
than a mule.” Requesting our fairreaders not te give us credit for 
a moment as holding such heretical opinions on that sex which 
is so little lower than the ls, we proceed to say that Mr. Lovie, 
in sending us the sketch of the Mule Corral, observes that the con- 
templation of this spot is quite a study. A mule not having the 
negative docility of a pig, which can be always got to go the way 
you want by trying to drive it in the contrary direction—a national 

iarity which an Irishman turned to good account by pulling by 
the tail towards the Battery the pig he wanted to drive to Harlem— 
a mule won’t go any way. It is stubborn immobility personified. 
A man may have genius enough to drive a pig, or even to cure it, 
but it requires something more or less than human to manage a 
mule evertheless, Yankee ingenuity one accomplishes 
this feat, and renders the surest-footed of quadru a great acquisi- 
tion tothe camp. Our sketch represents the Union men lassoing 
the wild mules preparatory to their being tied up—the first letter in 
their alphabet of education. 





BRIG.-GEN. WM. BENJ. FRANKLIN. 


Tus e and hard fighting soldier is a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, and is about.40 years old. He entered West Point, 
1839; on July 1, 1843, he was breveted 2d Lieut. To aphical 

, and on the 23d of February, 1847, he received the brevet 
of ist Lieut. for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Buena Vista. He was afterwards appointed Assistant Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Mili Academy, from July 1848 to 
1850, and was for a short time in New York on special’and impor- 
tant service. On the 14th of May, 1861, he was promoted to a 
Colonelcy, and three days afterwards made Brigadier-General. At 
the battle of Bull Run he commanded a brigade, and did all a brave 
officer could to redeem the fortunes of that luckless field. He has 
since been continually in active service, and distinguished himself on 











the Peninsula, Atthe battle of Antietam he commanded a division, 
and acquitted himself 


with his usual gallantry. 


SCHELL. 


BRIG.-GEN. DON CARLOS BUELL. 


Don CARLOS BUELL was born in Ohio, in 1819, and entered 
West Point in 1837. He was commissioned 2d Lieutenant 3d In- 
fantry, July 1, 1841. In June, 1846, he was made Ist Lieutenant, 
and on the 23d Sept., 1846, he was breveted Captain for his gallant 
and meritorious conduct at Monterey. In 1847 and 1848 he acted as 
Adjutant, and distinguished himself in the desperate conflict of 
Cerro Gordo. At the battles of Contreras and Cherubusco he won 





A POMPEIAN BAKERY. 


AMONG the recent discoveries made at Pompeii is that of 
a baker’s house, which is thus described by a correspondent : 

‘In a corner of one of the inner rooms was found a heap of silver 
and copper coins, to the number of above 500. They had seemingly 
been tied up together in a little bag, which, however, has entirely 
disappeared; and at first they were agglutinated into a mass, 
although they have since been separated without difficulty. At the 
same time, and near the same spot, were found two large shears or 
scissors, and soon afterwards a house mill of the ordinary descrip- 
tion, together with a little heap of wheat, the grains blackened indeed 
and somewhat shriveled, but yet fully preserving their shape and 
very little diminished in size. Even if these indications had not suf- 
ficiently pointed out the house as a baker’s establishment, all doubt 
was removed this morning by the discovery in the next apartment, 
not only of the metal scoop or shovel with which the loaves were 
placed in the oven, but also of the oven itself, the mouth of which 
was closed with a large iron door, not attached by hinges, but simply, 
as at present, cemented at the edges to the faces of the four large 
slabs which formed the mouth of the oven. At the moment when I 
entered the bakehouse, the workmen were endeavoring to remove 
the iron door, but one of the handles gave way in the attempt. A 
little patience and care, however, overcame the difficulty, and it was 
no sooner withdrawn then we were rewarded with the sight of the 
entire batch of loaves, such as they were deposited in the oven 1,783 

ears ago. They are 82in number, and are all, so far as regards 
orm, size, and indeed every characteristic except weight and color, 
precisely as they came from the balfer’s hand. When it is remem- 
bered that up to the present time but two such loaves had been dis- 
covered, one of them imperfect, the interest of this discovery will be 
fully ap reciated. They are circular, about nine inches in diameter, 
rather flat and indented (evidently with the elbow) in the centre, but 
they are slightly raised at the sides, and divided by deep lines radi- 
ating from the centre into eight segments. They are of a deep brown 
color, and hard, but exceedingly light. 

“T can hardly describe the emotion with which I found myself 
thus brought into the immediate pracenes of the everyday life of old 
Pompeii, and led to have an actual part in completing the unfinished 
work of eight centuries ago. How little did the honest Pompeiian 
craftsman, when he sealed up the stock for the supply of his custom- 
ers on the morrow, anticipate that it was only to see the light 
through the hands of a generation then undreamt of—one of them 
a barbarian from the West, after the lapse of 1,800 years.” 








Tue Hory. Burtpmyes at Mecca.—An English traveller 
has recently penetrated to the shrine of the Mahommedan world at 
Mecca, who thus describes its holy buildings: ‘‘ On crossing the thresh- 
old we entered a vast unroofed quadrangle, a mighty amplification of 
the Palais Royal, having on each of its four sides a broad colonnade, 
divided into three aisles by a multitude of slender columns and risin 
to the height of about 30 feet. Surmounting each arch of the colonnade 








is a small dome—in all there are 120, and at different points arise seven 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA, WHERE WASHINGTON WAS MARRIED, 1759. 


his rank of Major. In the latter engagement he was severely 
wounded. Capt. Buell receivedcin January, 1848, the appointment 
of Assistant Adjutant-General, and in March, 1851, he resigned his 
military rank and retired into private life. At the commencement 
of the present war he offered his services to President Lincoln, and 
was made Lieutenant-Colonel, 11th May, 1861. On the the 17th 
May he was made a Brigadier-General, being one of that unfortunate 
batch of 138, all made on a single day. He is now in command of 
our a the West, and arrived in Louisville, Ky., on the 25th 
Sept., ost too late to save the city from falling into the hands of 
Gen. Bragg, the leader of the Rebel forces. 





MULE CORRAL AT PITTSBURG LANDING,—SKETOHED ‘BY MP, HENRI LOVIB, 





minarets acting Rom various epochs, and of somewhat var alti- 
tudes and arehi . The numerous pigeons which have their home 
within the Temple have been believed never to t upon any portion 
of its roof, thus miraculously to the holiness of the buil: . 
This marvel having, however, of late years been suspended, many dis- 
cern another omen of the approach of the scar opomes period when 
unbelievers shall desecrate the hallowed soil. In the centre of the 
square area rises the far-famed Kabah, the funereal shade of which con- 
traste vividly with the sunlit walls and precipices of the town. It is a 
cubical structure of massive stone, the w two-thirds of which are 
mantled by a black cloth, embroidered with silver, and the lower portion 
h with white linen. At a distance of several it is surrounded 
by abalustrade provided with lamps, which are lighted in the 

and the space thus enclosed is the ground, along which day and 
night crowds of o! the ceremony of Tawaf, 
realize the idea of perpetual motion. We at once advanced to the Black 
Stone, embedded in an le of the Kabah, kissed it, and exclaimed, 
* Bismillah wa Allahu Akbar’—In God’s name, and is " 
Then we commenced the usual seyen rounds, three at a w pace 
and four at a brisk trot. Next followed two prayer-fiections at the 
tomb of Abraham, after which we drank of the water of Zamzam, said 
to be the same which quenched the thirst of Hagar’s exhausted son.” 


ENTERTAINING ANGELS UNawareEs.—The latest bit of 
ssip is as follows: “ About a dozen years ago a man, rather 

shabbily dressed, but an air of distinction, entered a café of 
modest appearance in the Fau St. Germain, and asked for a cup 
of coffee and a roll. This he swallowed rapidly, as if pressed by ex- 
treme hunger, and then slowly retired, without, however, seeming to 
avoid the demand for payment. The waiter, stupified, hastened to in- 
form his 8, a widow burthened with a fi , but a kind-hearted 
woman, of what had taken place, The latter, who had observed the air 
of dejection of the stranger, immediately replied, ‘ [tis all right, I know 
the gentloman,’ The next day the stranger returned, asked for the 
same —— and retired in the same manner as before, without paying. 
This continued for about two months, after which he was seen no more. 
About a month ago the widow was invited to call upon a notary to re- 
ceive a sum of money whigh had been left to her by will. She could not 


believe her fortune, tnd thought there must be some mistake, when 
the no orded her an oy oy ion by reading the following extract 
from a which he held in his hand: ‘ I bequeath 60,000f. to the widow 
—, pro ress of a café (giving the address), to thank her for her 
enerosity in giving me a b it every day for two months, without 
emanding payment, which it was then impossible for ‘me to make. I 


was then in misery, but since, fortune having smiled en me, it is only 
just that I should pay for the 60 breakfasts to which I owed my life.’ ” 


Curer Justice MarsHatit.—Miss Martineau contributes 
to the last number of Macmillan’s Magazine some reminiscences of her 
conversations when in America, in 1835, with Chief Justice Marshall : 
* When I knew the Chief Justice he was 83—as yp og and warm- 
hearted as ever, while as dignified a judge as ever filled the highest seat 
in the highest court of any country. He said he had seen Virginia the 
leading State for half his life; he had seen her become the second, and 
sink to be (I think) the fifth. Worse than this, there was no arresting 
her decline if her citizens did not put an end to slavery; and he saw no 
signs of any intention to do so, east of the mountains at least. He had 
seen whole groups of estates, populous in his time, lapse into waste. 
He had seen culture exchanged for human stock-breeding, and he 
keenly felt the d ation, The forest was returning aver the fine 
old estates, and the wild creatures which had not been seen for genera- 
tions were reappearing ; numbers and wealth were declining, and edu- 
eation and manners were Sogeperatins It would not ve s rised 

t 


urp 
him to d that an that soil wou e main Vattles be fought when 
the criti dey sould come which he foresaw,” ” 
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BRIG.-GEN. WMe BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, COMMANDING A DIVISION AT THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


RESTORED TO LIFE. 


In the year 1797, Monsieur de Féron, widower, an avocat 
in good practice and repute, resided at Marseilles with an only child 
who had just completed her 19th year. Mademoiselle Mathilde de 
Féron, being a young lady of great personal attraction, amiable dis- 
position, and by no means a dowerless maiden, had, as a matter of 
course, a crowd of admirers, among them a certain Monsieur Eugéne 
de Beaurepaire, Lieutenant of Cuirassiers, a gentleman of good 
family and distinguished appearance—able to hold his own both in 
the ballroom and in the field. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
even the belle of Marseilles should listen to his vows with a willing 
ear, nor that her father, well informed as to this military préten- 
dant’s position and prospects, should give him the cordial welcome 
of a son-in-law expectant. 

So far, the course of this true love ran very smooth indeed. The 
lieutenant, possessing and exercising all the rights of a future hus- 
band, meditated seriously how best to disclose, whether by letter or 
by interview—love made him nervous and timid—the news of his 
projected marriage to his relatives; the whole town of Marseilles 
looked forward to the approching nuptials as to a festival, when— 
mille tonnerres—down came an order from the Minister of War, 
directing him to hold himself in readiness for foreign service. 

The next morning at a very early hour he presented himself at 
Monsieur de Féron’s residence, and communicated the distressing 
news. He himself was in despair—Mathilde in speechless grief— 
even her father was overwhelmed with the intelligence. But when 
the first shock was over, some feeble glimmerings of hope began to 
revive. The lieutenant talked of hastening the marriage and taking 
his wife with him. Monsieur de Féron would not listen to it. He 
then offered to resign his commission. “An act 
of consummate folly,” replied his senior, who in 
the meantime was calmly resolving upon a line of 
action. “‘The engagement shall continue,” he 
said, at length, “but you must wait for matrimony 
until you return from the wars.” Refusing to en- 
tertain for a moment Beaurepaire’s final proposal 
to marry Mathilde forthwith, and leave her in her 
father’s care, he continued, ‘‘ You are both ve 
young, two or three years separation will only test 
the strength of your affection, and eventually you 
will be the happier for this trial.” 


The usual protestations of love and constancy 
were exchanged. The moon, so friendly to lovers, 
witnessed their vows, as they sat beneath a fra- 
grant orange tree laden with flowers. They fixed 
the hours in which they should think of one 
another, and ended by agreeing to think of each 
other always, and as the lieutenant imprinted a 
passionate farewell on the lips of his beautiful 
mistress, she murmured, “Oh, Eugéne! if I were 
dead, your kiss would recall me to life!” And 
with these strange words they parted. 


Six years passed away. Jn the year 1803, Major 
Eugéne de Beaurepaire landed at Cherbourg, and 
. on the 13th of August arrived at his mother's 
house at Fontainebleau. Hard fighting and hard 
fare had been our hero’s portion since his love- 
making days at Marseilles, three times severely 
wounded, once left for dead on the field, and for 
the last two yearsaprisonerin England. Madame 
de Beaurepaire welcomed her son as one risen 
from the dead; but after the first transports of this 
happy reunion were over, she noticed a strange 
sorrow and disquiet in his looks, and preoccupa- 
tion in his replies. He endeavored to account for 
it on the plea of ill-health. Six years’ hardship had 
perhaps left their mark behind, but he did not add 
that a decent pretext for tearing himself away, 
and hastening on the wings of love to Marseilles, 
would effect a marvellous cure. 


The very first moment he could frame an excuse > 
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BRIG.-GEN. DON CARLOS 


for his departure, he secured a place on the malle-post for Mar- 
seilles, and on the 2lst of August threaded his way once more 
through the well-known streets towards Monsieur de Féron’s resi 
dence. The door was opened by a servant in deep mourning. 
‘Monsieur de Féron is dangerously ill, and the doctor has forbidden 
him to receive visitors,” said the man. 

* And Mademoiselle Mathilde ?” faltered De Beaurepaire. 

‘*She has been married more than three years, sir, to Monsieur 
Le Moine, the Juge-de-Paix. Ah, sir!” he added, at last recognis- 
ing the major, “‘ we heard that you were killed in Egypt.” 

“Ts Madame Le Moine living in Marseilles?” he asked, with a 
tremendous effort to appear calm. The man hesitated. “Five 
days ago, sir, she died. She was buried yesterday at St. Gervais.” 

De Beaurepaire heard him finish the sentence, and then fell sense- 
less to the earth. 

When he recovered, he found himself stretched on a couch, in a 
room he well remembered. He lay there pale, motionless, and full 
of thought—not indulging in vague, useless repinings, but evidently 
absorbed in the arrangement of some plan—for many hours after 
the domestics summoned to his assistance had been dismissed. 

In the evening he left the house, and directing his steps towards 
the church of St. Gervais, ascertained frem the beadle the name of 
the cemetery in which Madame Le Moine had been buried. The 
same night he roused up the guardian of the cemetery, and offered 
him 2,000 francs to open the coffin of the deceased lady, and allow 
him to gaze for five minutes on her features. The sum was tempt- 
ing, but the man was either scrupulous or fearful; he hesitated for 
a long time. Eugéne’s tears and passionate entreaties, added to 
the sight of the money, finally prevailed, and armed with spade, 
pickaxe and lantern, the pair set out on their strange errand. 

It was a bright moonlight night. Nota word was exchanged on 
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Resuscitation of Madame le Mowe, 





BUELL, COMMANDER OF THE UNION FORCES IN THE WEST. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


@ither side. De Beaurepaire’s thoughts had travelled back to that 
night when the same bright orb which now guided him and his com- 
panion through the mazy windings of the cemetery, had witnessed 
the chaste vows of the two lovers beneath the fragrant orange tree. 
The gravedigger silently pointed out a newly raised mound. Silently 
yet vigorously they both set to work, and in an incredibly short 
space of time lifted the coffin on to the green sward beside the 
grave. With a few blows of the mallet and chisel the lid flew open, 
and the pale moonlight gleamed on tlie ashy countenance of the 
corpse. De Beaurepaire fell on his knees beside it, and raising it 
in his arms, gazed down sadly on that loved countenance, Suddenly 
the memory of their last parting, of her last words, flashed across 
his bewildered brain, and winding his arms around her, he pressed 
upon her dead lips that kiss which she had fondly said would recall 
her to life. The next instant he was seized with a fit of trembling, 
then starting up, still holding the corpse in his arms, he fled away 
over the tombs with a cry that thrilled through the heart of his ter- 
rified companion. 

The gravedigger started in pursuit, but De Beaurepaire, in spite 
of his heavy burden, ran with such supernatural swiftness, besides 
being favored by the inequalities of the ground, that he was soon 
lost to view. All that his unhappy accomplice could do was to re- 
turn to the grave—horror-stricken at his crime—replace the ooffin, 
and remove, as far as possible, every trace of the sacrilege. He 
then went home and awaited what daylight might bring forth, with 
feelings far from enviable. But the next day came; weeks, months, 
years rolled on, and nothing occurred to justify the grave appre- 
hensions he felt for the result of that memorable night’s work. 

At regular intervals, the widower, Monsieur Le Moine, came to 
pray over his wife’s grave, and to hang garlands on hertomb. At 
such times he was stealthily but curiously watched by the grave- 
digger, who remembered with certain qualms of 
remorse and apprehension, that the mourner was 
weeping over an empty coffin. 

Five years afterwards, namely, in the year 1808, 
the gravedigger lay upon his deathbed. The 
doctor informed him that any worldly affairs re- 
quiring his attention had better be dispatched 
forthwith. The heaviest sin upon his conscience 
was that midnight robbery of the churchyard, and 
of this he resolved to ease himself at once, by 
disclosing the whole affair to the injured widower. 
Unfortunately he died before his statement could 
be reduced to writing; and with him almost all 
hope of bringing his accomplice to justice. 

Monsieur Le Maine, however, placed the affair 
in the hands of the police, and their first step was 
to verify the dying man’s confession. The grave 
was opened, and the coffin found empty. They 
next ascertained from the beadle of St. Gervais 
that Major de Beaurepaire—whom he knew well 
by sight—had made partioular inquiries some five 
years previously, about the burial place of Madame 
Le Moine. The description given by the grave- 
digger of his companion corresponded in every 
respect with. the personal appearance of that 
officer; and it was moreover well known in Mar- 
seilles that fe had been deeply attached to the 
deceased lady. 4 

The police thought they had a clue. The next 
thing was to ascertain the movements of the major. 
The date of his return from Engiand was pro- 
duoed at the War Office—the 13th of August, 1803, 
just eight days before the perpetration of the 
sacrilege. He had subsequently been ordered to 
Italy; the day of his departure was duly recorded, 
and from minute inquiries set on foot, it was as- 
certained beyond a doubt that he was then ac- 
companied by a lady closely veiled. Finally he 
was tracel to Strasbourg, where he was then 
living openly with a lady who passed as Madame 
de Beaurepaire, and this person unquestionably 
bore a striking likeness to the deceased Madame 
Le Moine. 
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The cause came before the tribunals, and the novelty of the ease 
excited universal attention. Madame de Beaurepaire had to appear 
and answer any questions that might be put to her. When con- 
fronted with Monsieur Le Moine, she appeared astounded at the 
assertions of that gentleman. Monsieur de Féron, who was sum- 
moned from Marseilles, was so struck by the extraordinary resem- 
blanee to his danghter, that he burst into tears; but as the lady, 
instead of evincing any ecrresponding emotion, surveyed him with 
a look of cold surprise, he was too bewildered to express an opinion 
either way. Papers were produced, setting forth that Madame de 
Beaurepaire was the child of French parents long settled in Canada; 
that after their death, she had been sent by her friends to England, 
where Major de Beaurepaire, at that time a prisoner on parole, had 
married her. The documentary evidence appeared satisfactory. At 
all events Monsieur Le Moine made no attempt to invalidate it; 
possibly because any effort in that direction would have been nuga- 
tory so long as hostilities continued between France and England. 

On the other hand several inhabitants of Marseilles, who had 
known Madame Le Moine previous to, and subsequent to her mar- 
riage, swore to her identity. Her husband—certainly the least 
likely to be mistaken—never once wavered in his belief that Madame 
de Beaurepaire and his supposed deceased wife were one and the 
same person. Pamphlets were exchanged between members of the 
faculty to prove that the supposed death might have been a case of 
lethargy; but the hours Were reckoned in which Madame Le Moine 
must have existed in this state, and it appeared that no instance of 
so prolonged a trance could be adduced. Major de Beaurepaire con- 
tented himself with saying very little if pressed upon the sub- 
ject, candidly acknowledged that wh e first made his wife’s ac- 
quajntance, he was attracted .by a resemblance—perhaps more 
fanded than real—to the young lady he had known some years be- 
fore at Marseilles. 

The pleadings terminated on both sides, and the day fixed for the 
final judgment of the case arrived. No one doubted which way the 
verdict would go, nor that Monsieur Le Moine would be baffled in 
his strange pursuit of another man’s wife. This gentleman, how- 
ever, as the sequel will show, by no means despaired even then of 
establishing his claim, 

The court was crowded. All the members of the tribunal were 
assembled, when Monsieur Le Moine, leading a little girl by the 
hand, quietly threaded his way towards a tuble in the centre of the 
hall, where Madame de Beaurepaire sat, her face buried in her 
hands. A little hand gently pulled hers away, and a little,voice 
said sadly : 

‘Do not leave me again, mamma!” 

Madame de Beaurepaire gave the child . ne bewildered look, then 
throwing her arms round it, burst into a passion of tears. The 
mother’s heart had conquered. 

Fr 
Beatrepuire felt that his cause was lost, and wound up 2 most elo- 
quent speech with an appeal addressed rather to the compassion, 
than to the sense of justice of the tribunal. 

The sentence of the court condemned Madame Le Moine—née 
Féron—to return to ker first husband. 

On the evening of her return she died very suddenly, it was gene- 
rally supposed at the time from the effects of poison. 

Major de Beaurepzire fell at Vittoria. 





NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


Tue amougt of legal tender notes printed for the Govern 
meut to date is $125,000,000, and of these $ 100,000,000 are in circulation. 


Tue citizens of San Francisco have raised $100,000 for 
the relief of the sick and wounded of the National army and navy, and 
remitted it to the United States Sanitary Committee. Dr. Bellows, 
President of the Committee, in acknowledging the contribution, wrote: 

‘Your magnificent contribution will electrify the country! Thanks 
to God aid to San Francisco for such unparalleled generosity. We 
shall make equitable distribution of your bounty. It will be staunching 
wounds and cooling fevered lips beture this reaches you! On the 
strength of it, I telegraph our — constantly to spare nothing on 
the battletields of Marylin’ and Virginia, where we are disbursing hos- 
pital stores at the rate of five arnmry loads per day.” 


Tuk following is the official report of our loss in Sumner’s 
Corps at the battle of Antietam: 


Killed. Wounded, Missing. 
Richardson’s division.......+++++ 212 809 24 
Sedgwick’s division........ ob caeeee 1577 321 
French’s division, ......++++++++++393 1321 203 
960 3797 548 
Total loss in Sumner’s Corps....--+---++++ 00000005, SOB. 


The losses in missing may be somewhat reduced by the stragglers 
returning. 


Gov. Curtin, of Penn., has issued a Proclamation dis- 
charging the volunteers under his cail from the service of the State. 


A rorce of rebels, said to number 6,000, was defeated on 
the 20th inst. at Shelby’s Ford, Mo., about 10 miles north-west of Car- 
thage, by the 3d Indiana regiment, commanded by Col. Ritchie, The 
rebels lost from 60 to 90 killed, 


A JEWELLER exhibits in the World’s Fair at London a 
most accurate portrait of the Queen, composed of distinct brilliants, 
almost ss fine as diamond dust, and of which more than 2,000 are re- 
quired to complete the likeness, small as it is. Another jeweller con- 
tributes a necklace of diamonds worth nearly half a million of dollars. 


Tue United States Economist estimates that there is fully 
$1,000,000,000 more specie in the United States ‘han there was two 
years ago. 


Tnere is a young man in the army, who was born July 
4, 1844, at 4 o’clock P. M., at No. 44 in a street in Boston, a 4th child, h-s 
4 names, enlisted in a company which has joined the 4th battalion, 44th 
regiment, 4th company, and on the 4th of September was appointed 4th 
corporal, and is now going forth to defend bis country. 


Tur Application of Steam Photograph is a new American 
invention. Mr. Charlcs Fontayne, of Cincinnati, has perfected a mx- 
chine for printing photographs from the negative at the rite of 2,500 to 
12,000 impressions an hour, according to their size. This opens a field 
to photography hitherto impracticable, in consequence of the time and 
expense Of printing as ordinarily practised. Thc illustrations for a 
book, having all the perfection for omen raph, may be turned out, by 
the vee of thir ——- —o + idity w molly uniees of, — 

late printing or lit r 4 e expense of engraving may be dir- 
vnaen with and 2 ative come direct from the artists hands, drawn 
upon a prepared a8, which, in the course of a few hours, the 
plates for a large edition may be printed, each one a perfect duplicate of 
the original drawing, 


ENGLAND has paid simply in interest money,on her na- 
tional & bt, during the last 169 years, hard cash to the us amount 
of £2,130,882,179, or more than ten gnd a half thousand million dollars. 


AN army correspondent in South-western Missouri de- 
scribes an enormous wild grapevine found on the banks of White river: 
“The wild grape is very abundant here, showing See natural adaptation 
of this region for vinevards. At one found. xn immerse 

apevine, reaching fromthe = to the branches of a 
ful tree, and having been eut by some o soldiers, it was 
bleeding its sap away in so rapid a maruer @# to make a pool at its 
roots. Some of us held our cups and ht a of the flowing 
sap, which tasted like pure water, with a alight effect upon 
the mouth. 1t was nat an unpleasant d: ink. ee grape would pro- 
bably measure 18 inghes or two feet in - 

Tne 14th regfment of Brooklyn is oe of those baptised 
in fire and blood; wherever the hardesr was this gallavt regi- 
ment wis to be found, from the firs: Bull the battle of Antie- 
tam, when it only numbe: 8 men by the'r 
Bevo'se. Here also a few of its devoted patri tefell. The few re 
maining heroes of this noble band may well be proud of thetr regi- 
mént. On May 18, 1861, it marched out of Brooklyn 1,000 strong, full 
of hope and patriotism, and composed of the best material of the City 
of Churches, 
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WAR NEWS. 
Expedition to Ashby’s Gap. 


Cou. F. B. Price, of the 2d Pennsylvania cavalry, command- 
ing a brigade of cavalry and two pieces of artillery, made a reconnois- 
sance on Sept. 20th, from our front on the Virginia side of the Potomac, 
as far Jas Ashby’s Gap of the Blue Ridge, which he found oceupied by 
the 6th regiment of Virginia cavalry, under Lieut.-Col, Green. A brief 
skirmish ensued. resulting in the dispersion of the enemy with the 
loss of four killed and several wounded. Col. Green, two lieutenants 
and many privates were taken pri 8. 


Capture of a Prize. 


On the 9th of September the U. 8. bark Braziliero, Acting- 
Master M. Y. Gillespie commanding, captured the schooner Defiance, of 
Nassau, in Suhelo Sound, while attempting to run the blockade. Her 
sae coneienee of salt, kerosine oil, bark, etc. She also had 96 boxes 
containing cases of gin. The crew of the Defiance will be sent North on 
the first opportunity. They are all said to be citizens of the rebel 
States, and engaged in the business of running the blockade. 


Capture of Artillery. 


Ow Thursday evening, Sept. 25; the 62d Pennsylvania, 
with a section of the Ist New York artillery and Griffin’s brigad 
crossed at a ford near Sheppardetown and took 400 rifles, mark 
* London, 18'2”—some of the contraband weapons, no doubt—and one 
12-pounder rifled brass gun. Another expedition of the 5th New York 
captured five brass guns. 


Capture of a British Schooner. 


Ow the afternoon of Sept. 9, in latitude 28 deg., longitude 
94 deg. 10 min., the Connecticut captured the English schooner Rambler. 
She had run the blockade at: Sabine Pass, ''exas, and was bound to 
Havana heavily laden with cotton. Among the papers found on board 
was a memorandum in writing, directing the C.ptain of the Rambler to 
sell the cotton et Havana, and with the proceeds of the sule to purchase 
powder, medicines, army#hoes, and other contraband articles, and with- 
out delay to return to Sabine Pass. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue President has promoted Brig.-Gen. Robert Schenck 
to be a Major-General of volunteers. ‘The people of his district have 
nominated him for Congress, to run against Vallandigham. 


Dr. Brown, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, has just returned 
from Paris, where he has visited the Lunatic Asylums and the establish 
ments ior the treatment of mental diseases. 


Gen. Cassius M. Cray has definitively abandoned all idea 
ofreturning to Russia, and will serve his country unconditionally in 
the field, wherever the Commander-in-Chief may send him. 


Tue poet W. H. C. Hosmer, of Avon, has joined Barnes’s 
rifle battery. Mr. Hosmer has a son in the army, another in the navy. 


Cou. CaLvin E. Pratt, of the 3lst New York regiment, 
Slocum’s Division, has been appuintes Brig.-Gen. for gallant conduct 
at West Point, Gaines’s Mill and South Mountain. é 


Parson BROwNLOW publishes a card in the Cincinnati 
papers announcing that a Felix A. Reeve, late of Kast J'ennessee, has 
been appointed Colonel of a regiment to be raised for snecial service in 
the region of Cumberland Gap, ard recommending him to the public. 
The parson wauts the loyal East Tevnesseeans now scattered through- 
out the North to join this regiment and drive the foe from their homes, 
aud will most cheerfully furnish any one with info. mation on the sub- 
ject, should he be requested to do so, either personally or by letter. 
His post-office address is Cincinnati, 


Mr. CaMuRON, Our Minister to Russia, is expected home 
in afew days. He comes on leave obtained by Cassius M. Clay. It is 
understood Mr. Camerou wishes to look over the Senatorial field in 
Pennsylvania, with a view to lay the ropes for his election to the 
Senate, 


Goy. SEYMOUR was serenaded atyhis residence in Utica 
off Saturday evening, Sept. 20, by over a thousand of his fellow-citizens 
xecompanied by two bands of music. In response, he made an excellent 
speech suitable to the occasion and the condition oi the country. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Frankfort, under date of 
the on inst., alludes to American celebrities new in Europe in these 
words: 

‘* The Hon. Townsend Harris, well kuown as the United States Em- 
bassador in Japan, and who concluded the first commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries, has just passed through this city on his way 
from Paris to Berlin. The Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin, of New York, one of 
the most eloquent preachers of the Universalist Church of the United 
States, paid a visit yesterday to the American Consula:e-General here. 
Dr. Chapin is known on ‘his side of the ocean from the eircumstance 
that 12 years ago he participated in the Peace Congress, held in this 
city, as que of the American delegates, and delivered a very able sermon in 
St. Paul’s church, the place of meeting of the first German Parliament, 
Dr. Coapin Intends to pass the winter in Frankfort, after he has visited 
the different industrial and scientific ecnventions which will be held in 
Germany in the course of the two next months. For the latter purpose 
also Mr. Fred. Knapp, a well known lawyer of New York, is at present 
travelling in Europe.” . 


Hon. Pav J. Wu¥eer, of Newport, N.H., cashier of the 
Sugar River Bank, died on the 20th inst., at his residence in that town, 
at the “ee of 42 years. He was the late Union candidate for Governor 
of New Hampshire. - 


Gen. Joz Jounstoxn. — The report that the rebel Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston had died of his wounds is contradicted by the fol- 
lowing note from ‘* Dixie” to the Grenada Appeal, dated Richmond, the 
sth ult.: “ Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was at church yesterday, looking 
marvejlousiy well. There is aramor that he will be sent to take com- 
mand of Bragg’s army in a few days. 1 merely give you the rumor, 
without comment as to its probability. 


SunGceon CiyMER, wiose duty it is to examine and report 
on wounded and sick officers, reports Col. Berdan, of the Sharpshooters, 
as“ now under medics! treatment in this eity for hemoptysis, conse- 
quent upon a contusion received on the 30th ult , in the line of his duty,” 
and further, ‘‘ that this most valuable officer cannot rejoin, at present, 
his command, without risk to his life, and is wholly unfit for any duty.” 
The Culonel remained on duty after he was wounded, which greatly 
increased his preseut hemorrhage. Dr. Clymer attends this case in 
person, and Col. Berdan, therefore, has the best medical advice and 
attendayce. 


Mr. Lanptr, of Salem, Mass., father of the late Gen. 
Lander, and of Miss Lander, the sculptress, died a few days since of 
heart disease. He was upward of 70 years of age, and was a citizen uni- 
vorsally esteemed. . 


Mr. Coir, the Mayor of Frederick City, Maryland, has 
earned golden opinions by his kindness and attention to our wounded 
now in the hospitals there. ‘To relieve the anxiety of a person who had 
ason a oe stranger to him, but wounded, he went personally to 17 
hospitals, to ascertain his whereabouts. Such men are’an honor to 
human nabure. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Lonpon ART JouRNAL. Virtue & Co., 26 John street. 

The number of this first-class art journal for Scptember, apart from 
its supplement illustrative of the Iniernational Exhibition, contains a 
fine steel engraving by Brandard, from Turner’s celebrated “ Grand 
Canal of Venice,” and another by” Cousen, from Waeob Thompson’s 
“ Signal,” a delicious-view in the Scotch Highlands. It cortains alsd 


the usual complement-of wood engravings and art matter, Altogether 
a eplendid number. 


Historicat Norres ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN 
THE AMPRICAN ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION, BY GEpoRGE H. Moors, 
Inbrarian of the Historical Society of New York, C. T. Evans, 532 
Broadway. 

Mr. Moore, to whose exertions the country is chiefly indebted for the 
pe mefent establishment of that splendid foundation, the Historical 
Society of New York, has done a goud service in bringing out this bro- 
chure, at a time when the question of employing negroes in the 
National service has become one of real and practical importance. Ii 
shows that however equeamish or prejudiced we may be at this day on 
this point, nothing of the sort existed at the period of the Revolution 
when vegroes, slave and free, were encoursged to join the patrioti: 
armiec—not alone in the North but iu the South. 3 he question whe her 
this wur is eo much holier and loftier than that of the Independence. 
as to prohibit negroes from participating in it, is preeiscly that which 
this pamphlet is likely to ryise in every reflecting mind. Mr, Moore 
treats fhe whole subject in a a and purely historical sense, 
but the lesson which bis pamphlet te .ches, deduced from the records 
of the past, is clear and should not be overlooked or forgotten. 





SUMMER. 


Lo! lazy Summer, swarthy, in the sun 

Lies pantizg, with bare breasts, upon the hills, 
Swathing her limbs {vp hazes warm and dun, 
Where splendors into dusky splendors run, 

And sultry glory all the heaven o’erfills. 


Not a white Ggke stirs amid the corn, 

Not « low ripple shivers through the leaves ; 
fince, wrapped in gold and crimson gleams unshorn, 
Came flashing through ihe east the regal morn, 

No throated twitterings gurgle round the eaves. 


Flooded in sunny silence sleep the kine; 
In languid murmurs brooklets fioat and flow; 
The quaint farm gables in the rich light shine, 
And round them jasmined hon ysuckles twine, 
And close beside them sunflowers burn and blow. 


Amid the growing heat I lay me down, 
And into visions swarms the moted air; 
Gileams up before me many a iamous town, 

Pillared and crested with a crown, 
Outshimmering in an orient purple glare; 


Lo! fowst Tadmor, burning in its sands— 
Baalbeck and Babylon—f see slow streams 
Gliding by mosque and mivaret—see the gleams 
Of seas in sunset—slips of strands, 
And drowsy Bagdad buried deep in dreams; 


See swarthy monarchs flushed in purple rings 
Of silken courtiers—through half open doors 
Catch he spice odors, and the eoo!l of springs 
Lemans for ever in a maze of wings, 
See light form» dancing over pearly floors! 


Sl eping seraglios, spire, and tremulous dome 
Win and drowsy enlendor all the day— 

See iorest haunts where thick the lions roxm— 

See thirsty panthers splashed in bloody foam 
Leap terribly as lightnings on their prey ; 


Or stand with Cortez on a mountain peak 
Above the Aztec city—see un: olled 
Gem-threaded shores of Montezuma weak ; 
See the white temples swarming thick and sleek, 
And sunny streets streich up by towers of gold; 


See silken sails float by, ambrorial, 

Laden with spices, up a Persian glen; 
Or stand on Lebaron, ’mid the 8 tall, 
Or hear the soft and silver fall 

Of water down a jut of Darien. 


But lo! a waking shiver in the trees, 

And voices ’mid the haycocks in the glen; 
The sun is setting; and the crimson seas 
Are shaken into splendor by the breeze, 

And all the busy world is up again | 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CONTINUED. 

THE village surgeon having done his duty, prepared to leave the 
crowded little room, where the gaping servants still lingered, as if 
loth to tear themselves away from the ghastly figure of the dead man, 
over which Mr. Morton had spread a patchwork coverlet, taken from 
the bed in the chamber above. The Softy had looked on quietly 








“enough at the dismal scene, watching the faces of the small assem- 


bly, and glancing furtively from one to another beneath the shadow 
of his bushy red eyebrows. His haggard face, always of a sickly 
white, seemed to-night no more colorless than usual. His slow 
whispering tones were not more suppressed than they always were 
If he had a hangdog manner and a furtive glance, the manner and 
the glance were both common to kim, No one looked at him; no 
one heeded him. After the first question as to the hour at which 
the trainer left the lodge had been asked and answered, no one spoke 
tohim. Ifhe got in anybody’s way, he was pushed aside; if he said 
anything, nobody listened to him. The dead man was the sole mon- 
arch of that dismal scene. It was to him they looked with awe- 
stricken glances; it was of him they spoke in subdued whispers. 
All their questions, their suggestions, their conjectures were about 
him, and him alone. There is this to be observed in the physiology 
of every murder—that before the coroner’s inquest the sole object 
of public curiosity is the murdered»man; while immediately after 
that judicial investigation the tide of feeling turns, the dead man is 
buried and forgotten, and the suspected murderer becomes the hero 
of men’s morbid imaginations. 

John Mellish looked in at the door of the cottage to ask a few 
questions. 

‘* Have you found anything, Dork ?” he asked. 

‘** Nothing particklar, sir.” 

‘* Nothing that throws any light upon this business ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘*You are going home, then, 1 suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, I must be going back now; if you'll leave some one 
here to watch—” 

“Yes, yes,” said John; ‘ one of the servants shall stay.” 

“Very well, then, sir; I'll just take the names of the witnesses 
that’ll be examined at the inquest, and I’ll go over and see the coro- 
ner early to-morrow morning.” 

“The witnesses; ah, to be sure. Who will you want?” 

Mr. Dork hesitated for 2 moment, rubbing the bristles upon his 
ehin. 

“* Well, there’s this man here, Hargraves, I think you called him,” 
he said presently, ‘“‘ we shall want hin; for it seems he was the last 
that saw the deceased alive, leastways as I can hear on yet; then we 
shall want the gentleman as found the body, and the young man as 
was with him when he heard the shot ; the gentleman as found the 
body is the most partieklar of all, and I’ll speak to him at once.” 

John Mellish turned round, fully expecting to see Mr. Prodder at 
his elbow, where he had been some time before. John had a perfect 
recollection of seeing the loosely-clad seafaring figure standing be- 
hind him in the moonlight ; but in the terrible confusion of his mind 
he could not remember when it was that he had last seen the sailor. 
It might have been only five minutes before; it might have been a 
quarter of an hour. John’s ideas of time were annihilated by the 
horror of the catastropltie which had marked this night with the red 
brand of murder. It seemed to him as if he had been standing for 
hougs in the little cottage garden, with Reginald Lofthouse by his 
side, listening to the low hum of the voices in the crowded room, and 
waiting to see the end of the dreary business. 

Mr. Dork looked about him in the moonlight, entirely bewildered 
by the disappearance of Samuel Prodder. 

“Why, where on earth has he gone ?” exclaimed the constable. 
“We must have him before the coroner. What’ll Mr. Haywood say 
to me for letting him slip through my fingers ?” » 

“The man was here a quarter of an hour ago, so he can’t be ver 
far off,” suggested Mr. Lofthouse. ‘Does anybody kaow who 
he is ?”* 

No; nobody knew anything about him. He had appeared as 
mysteriously as if he had risen from the earth, to bring terror and 
confusion upon it with the evil tidings which he bore. Stay; some 


one suddenly remembered that he had been aceompanied by Bill 
Jarvis, the young man from the Reindeer, and that he had ordered 
the young man to drive his trap to the north gates, and Wait for him 
there. 

The constable ran to the gates on receiving this informatt 
there was no vestige of the horse and gig, or of the your 
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Samuel Prodder had evidently taken advantage of the confusioa, and 
had driven off the gig under cover of the general bewilderment. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, sir,” said William Dork, addressing 
Mr. Mellish. “If you'll lend me ae horse and trap, I’ll drive into 
Donoaster, and see if this man’s to be found at the Reindeer. We 
foust have him for a witness.” 

John Mellish assented to this arrangement. He left one of the 
grooms to keep watch in the death chamber, in company with 
Stephen Hargraves the Softy; and, after bidding the surgeon good 
night, walked slowly homewards with his friends. The ehurch-clock 
wae striking twelve as the three gentlemen left the wood, and passed 
through the little iron gateway on to the lawn. 

“We had better not tell the ladies more than we are obliged to 
ell them about this business,”’ said John Mellish, as they approached 
hhe house, where the lights were still burning in the hall and draw- 
ng-room; “we shall only agitate them by letting them know the 
worst.” 

‘To be sure, to be sure, my boy,” answered the colonel. “ My 
,00r little Maggie always cries if she hears of anything of this kind; 
ind Lofthouse is almost as big a baby,” added the soldier, glancing 
‘ather contemptuously at his son-in-law, who had not spoken once 
luring that homeward walk. - 

John Mellish thought very little of the strange disappearance of 
Yaptain Prodder.. The man had objected to be summoned as a 
witness perhaps, and had gone. It was only natural. He did not 
»ven know his name; he only knew him as the mouthpiece of evil 
idings, which had shaken him to the very soul, That this man 
Jonyers—this man of all others, this man towards whom he had con- 
seived a deeply rooted aversion, an unspoken horror—should have 
»erished mysteriously by an unknown hand, was an event so strange 
ind appalling as to deprive him for a time of all power of thought, 
ll capability of reasoning. Who had killed this man—this penni- 
ess, good-for-nothing trainer? Who could have had any motive for 
uch adeed? Who? The cold sweat broke out upon his brow in 
he anguish of the thought. . 

Who had done this deed? 

It was not the work of any poacher. No. It was very well for 
Jol. Maddison, in his ignorance of antecedent facts, to account for 
t in that manner; but John Mellish knew that he was wrong. James 
Yonyers had only been at the Park a week. He had had neither 
ime nor opportunity for making himself obnoxious; and, beyond 
hat, he was not the man to make himself obnoxious. He was a 
elfish, indolent rascal, who only loved his own ease, and who would 
save allowed the young partridges to be wired under his very nose. 
Vho, then, had done this deed? 

There was only one person who had any motive for wishing to be 
id of this man. One person who, made desperate by some great 
espair, enmeshed perhaps by some net hellishly contrived by a vil- 
ain, hopeless of any means of extrication, in a moment of madness, 
aight have—No! In the face of every evidence that earth could 
ffer—against reason, against hearing, eyesight, judgment and mem- 
ry—he would say, as he said now, No! She was innocent! She 
sinnocent! She had looked in her husband’s face, the clear light” 

ad shone from her luminous eyes, a stream of electric radiance 
enetrating str: ight to his heart—and he had trusted her. 

‘Pll trust her at the worst,” he thought. ‘If all living creatures 
pon this wide earth joined their voices in one great ory of upbraid- 
ig, I’d stand by her to the very end, and defy them.” 

Aurora and Mrs. Lofthouse had fallen asleep upon opposite sofas; 
Irs. Powell was walking softly up and down fhe long drawing-room, 
raiting and watching—waiting for a fuller knowledge of this ruin 
‘hich had come upon her employer’s household. 

Mrs. Mellish sprang up suddenly at the sound of her husband’s 
ep as he entered the drawing-room. 

‘‘Oh, John,” she cried, running to him and laying her hands upon 
is broad shoulders, ‘thank Heaven you are come back! Now tell 


re all, Tell me all, John. I am prepared to hear anything, ne 
iatter what. This is no ordinary accident. The man who was 
u t ” . 


Her eyes dilated as she looked at him,with a glance of intelligence 
iat plainly said, “ I ean guess what has happened.” 

‘The man was very seriously hurt, Lolly,” her husband answered, 
uietly. 

“*What man ?” : 

“ The trainer recommended to me by John Pastern.” 

She looked at him for a few moments in silence. 

‘“‘He-is dead ?” she said, after that brief pause. 

“He is.” ; 

Her head sank forward upon her breast, and she walked away, 
uietly returning to the sofa from which she had arisen. 

‘*T am very sorry for him,” she said; “he was not a good man. 
am sorry he was not allowed time to repent of his wickedness.” 
“You knew him then ?” asked Mrs. Lofthouse, who had expressed 
nbounded consternation at the trainer’s death. 

“Yes; he was in my father’s service some years ago.’ 
Mr. Lofthouse’s carriage had been waitimg ever since 11 o’clock, 
nd the rector’s wife was only too glad to bid her friends good night, 
nd to drive away from Mellish Park and its fatal associations; so, 
rough Col. Maddison would have preferred stopping to smoke 
nother cheroot while he discussed the business with John Mellish, 
e was fain to submit to feminine authority and take his seat by his 
aughter’s side in the comfortable landau, which was am open or a 
ose carriage ae the convenience of its proprietor dictated. 

The vehicle rolled away upon the smooth carriage-drive ; the ser- 
ants closed the hall-doors and lingered about, whispering to each 
ther, in little groups in the corridors and on the staircases, waiting 
ntil their master and mistress should have retired for the night. It 
as difficult to think that the business of life was to go on just the 
ime though a murder had been donc upon the outskirts of the Park, 
nd even the housekeeper, a severe matron at ordinary times, yielded 
» the common influence, and forgot to drive the maids to their dor- 
\itories in the gabled roof. 

All was very quiet in the drawing-room, where the visitors had left 
iéir host and hostess te hug those ugly skeletons which are put 
way in the presence of company. John Mellish walked slowly up 
nd down the room. Aurora sat staring vacantly at the guttering 
ax candles ig the old-fashioned silver branches, and Mrs. Powell, 
ith her embroidery in full working order, threaded her needles and 
1ipped away the fragmefits of her delicate cotton as carefully as if 
1ere had been no such thing as crime or trouble in the world, and 
o higher purpose in life than the achievement of elaborate devices 
pon French cambric. 

She paused now and then to utter some polite commonplace. She 
.gretted such an unpleasant catastrophe; she lamented the disa- 
reeable circumstances of the trainer's death; indeed, she in a man- 
er inferred that Mr. Conyers had shown himself wanting in good 
ste and respect for his employer by the mode of his death; but the 
int to which she recurred most frequently was the fact of Aurora’s 
resence in the grounds at the time of the murder, 

“T so much regret that you should have been out of doors at the 
me, my dear Mrs, Mellich,” she said; “‘and, as I should imagine, 
om the direction which you took on leaving the house, actually 
ear the place where the unfortunate person met his death. It will 
: so unpleasant for you to have to appear at the inquest.” 

“ Appear at the inquest!” e@ried John Mellish, stopping suddenly, 
id turning fiercely upon the placid speaker. ‘ Who says that my 
ife will have to appear at the inquest.” 
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“I merely imagined it probable that——” A 

“ Then you’d no business to imagine it, ma'am,” retorted Mr. 
Mellish, with no very great show of politeness. ‘‘ My wife will not 
appear. Who should ask her todo so? Whoshould wish her to do 
so? What has she to do with to-night’s business? or what does she 
know of it more than you or I, or any one else in this house ?” 

Mrs. Powell shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘T thought thet, from Mrs. Mellish’s previous knowledge of this 
unfortunate person, she might be able to throw some light upon his 
previous habits and associations,” she suggested mildly. 

“Previous knowledge!”’ roared Ji “ What knowledge should 
Mrs. Mellish have of her father’ s? What interest should 
she take in their habits or associa’ r 

“Stop!” said Aurora, rising, and laying her hand lightly on her 
husband’s shoulder. “My dear, impetuous John, why do you put 
yourself inte a passion about business? If they choose to call 
me as a witness, I will tell all [ khow about this man’s death; which 
is nothing but that I heard a shot fired while I was in the grounds.” 

She was very pale, but she spoke with a quiet determination, a 
calm, resolute defiance of the worst that fate could reserve for her. . 

“T will tell anything that is necessary to tell,” she said; “I care 
very little what.” 

With her hand still upon her husband’s shoulder, she rested her 
head on his breast, like some weary child nestling in its only safe 
shelter. " 

Mrs. Powell rose and gathered together her embroidery in a pretty, 
lady-like receptacle of fragile wickerwork. She glided to the door, 
selected her candlestick, and paused on the threshold to bid Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellish good-night. 

“T am sure you must need rest after this terrible affair,” she 
simpered ; “so I will take the initiative. It is nearly one o’clock. 
Good-night.” 

If she had lived in the Thane of Cawdor’s family, she would have 
wished Macbeth and his wife a good night’s rest after Duncan’s 
murder, and would have hoped they would sleep well; she would 
have curtsied and simpered amidst the tolling of alarm-bells, the 
clashing of vengeful swords and the blood-bedabbled visages of the 
drunken grooms. It musthave been the Scottish queen’s companion 
who watched with the truckling physician, and played the spy upon 
her mistress’s remorseful wanderings, and told how it was the con- 
science-stricken lady’s habit to do thus and thus; no one but a 
genteel mercenary would have been so sleepless in the dead hours 
of the night, lying in wait for the revelation of horrible secrets, the 
muttered clues to deadly mysteries. 

“Thank God, she’s gone at last!” oried John Mellish, as the door 
closed very softly and very slowly upon Mrs. Powell. ‘I hate that 
woman, Lolly.” 

Heaven kuows I have never called John Mellish a hero--I have 
never set him up as a model of manly perfeetion or infallible virtue ; 
and if he is not faultless, if he has those flaws and blemishes which 
seem a constituent part of our imperfect clay, I make no apology 
for him, but trust him to the tender mercies of those who, not being 
quite perfect themselves, will, I am sure, be mercifultohim. He 
hated those who hated his wife, or did her any wrong, however small. 
He loved those who loved her. In the great power of his wide 
affection all self-esteem was annihilated. To love her was to love 
him, to serve her was to do him treble service, to praise her was to 
make him vainer than the vainest schoolgirl. He freely took upon 
his shoulders every debt that she owed, whether of love or hate, and 
he was ready to pay either species of account to the uttermost 
farthing, and with no mean interest upon the sum total. 

“T hate that woman, Lolly,” he repeated, ‘and I shan’t be able 
to stand her much longer.” 

Aurora did not answer him. She was silent for some moments, 
and when she did speak, it was evident that Mrs. Powell was very 
far away from her thoughts. 

“ My poor John,” she said, in a low, soft voice, whose melancholy 
tenderness went straight to her husband’s heart; “‘my dear, how 
happy we were together for a little time! How very happy we were, 
my poor boy!” 

“ Always, Lolly,” he answered, “always, my darling.” 

“No, no, no,” said Aurora, suddenly; “only for a little while. 
What a horrible fatality has pursued us—what a frightful curse has 
clung to me! ‘Phe curse of disobedienee, John—the curse of Heaven 
upon my disobedience! To think that this man should have been 
sent here, and that he-—” 

She stopped, shivering violently, and clinging to the faithful breast 
that sheltered her. 

John Mellish quietly led her to her dressing-room, and placed her 
in the care of her maid. 

“Your mistress has been very much agitated by this night’s 
business,” he said tothe girl. ‘Keep her as quiet as you possibly 
can.” 

Mrs. Mellish’s bedroom, a comfortable and roomy apartment, with 
a low ceiling and deep bay windows, opened into a morning-room, in 
which it was John’s habit t@ read the newspapers and sporting 
periodicals, while his wife wrote letters, drew pencil sketches of dogs 
and horses, or played with her favorite Bow-wow. They had been 
very childish, and idle, and happy, in this pretty. chintz-hung 
chamber; and going into it to-night in utter desolation of heart, Mr. 
Mellish felt his sorrows all the more bitterly for the remembrance of 
those bygone joys. The shaded lamp was lighted on the morocco- 
covered writing table, and glimmered softly on the picture-frames, 
caressing the pretty modern paintings, the simple, domestic-story 
pictures which adorned the subdued gray wa!ls. 

This wing of the old house had been refurnished for Aurora, and 
there was not a chair ra table in the room that had not been chosen 
by John MelJish with a special view to the comfort and the pleasure 
of his wife. The upholsterer had found him a liberal employer, the 
painter and the sculptor a noble patron. He had walked about the 
Royal Academy with a catalogue and a pencil in his hand, choosing 
all the “ pretty” pictures for the beautification of his wife’s rooms. 
A lady in a scarlet riding-habit and three-cornered beaver hat, a 
white pony and a pack of grayhounds, a bit of stone terrace and 
sloping turf, a flower-bed and a fountain, made poor John’s idea of a 
pretty picture ; ard he had half a dozen variations of such familiar 
subjects in his spacious mansion. He sat down toMiight, and looked 
hopelessly round the pleasant chamber, wondering whether Aurora 
and he would ever be happy again, wondering if this dark, mysterious, 
storm-threatening cloud would ever pass from the horizon of his life, 
and leave the future bright and clear. 

“T have not been good enough,” he thought; “I have intoxicated 
myself with my happiness, and have made no return for it. What 
am I that I should have won the woman I love for my wife, while 
other men are Jaying down the best desires of their hearts a willing 
sacrifice, and going out to fight the battle of their fellow-men? 
What an indolent, good-for-nothing wretch I have been! How 
blind, how ungrateful, how undeserving!” 

John Mellish buried his face in his broad hands, and repented of 
of the careless, heppy life whieh he had led for one-and-thirts 
thoughtless years. He had been awakened from his unthinking bliss 
by a thunder-clap, that had shattered the fairy castle of his happi- 
ness, and laid it level with the ground, and in his simple faith he 
looked into his own life for the cause of the ruin which had over- 
taken him. Yes, it must be so; he had not deserved his happiness, 
he had not earned his good fortune. 

Have you ever thought of this, ye simple country squires, who 





give blankets and beef to your poor n in the cruel winter- 
time, who are good and gentle masters, faithful husbands and tender 
fathers, and who lounge away your easy lives in the pleasant places 
of this beautiful earth? Have you ever thought that, when all your 
good deeds have been gathered together and set in the balance, the 
sum of them will be very small when set against the benefits yon 
have received? It will be a very small pereentage which you will 
yield your Master for the ten talents entrusted to your care. Re~ 
member John Howard fever-stricken aad dying, Mrs. Fry ee 
in criminal prisons, Florence Nightingale in the bare hospi 

chambers, in the close and noxious atmosphere amongst the dead 
and the dying. These are the people who return cent. per cent. for 
the gifts entrusted to them. These are the saints whose good deeds 
shine among the stars for ever and ever; these are the indefatigable 
workers who, when the toil and turmoil of the day is done, hear the 
Master’s voice in the still even-time welcoming them to His rest. 

John Mellish, looking back at his life, humbly acknowledged that 
it had been a comparatively useless one. He had distributed happi- 
ness to the people who had come into his way, but he had never gone 
out of his way to make people happy. I dare say Dives was a liberal 
master to his own servants, although he did not trouble himself te 
look after the begwar who sat athis gates. ‘The Israelite who sought 
instruction from the lips of inspiration was willing to do his duty to 
his neighbor, but had yet to learn the broad signification of that 
familiar epithet; and poor John, like the rich young man, was ready 
to serve his Master faithfully, but had yet to learn the manner of his 
service, 

“If I eould save her from the shadow of sorrow or disgrace, I 
would start to-morrow, barefoot, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” he 
thought. ‘ What is there I yould not do for her? what sacrifice 
would seem too great ? what burden too heavy to bear ?” 

(70 be continued.) 





THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


THe Emir Abd-el-Kader, in his captivity, still retains his 
love of the desert, and his devotion to the Arab horse, which he prizes 
‘“‘above rubies.” He has written commentaries on Gen. Daumas’s 
‘Horses of the Sahera,’ which are as glowing in description and 
luxurious in imagery as the stories of the “ Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments.” He concedes that man was created out of the clay; but he 
claims that the horse was born of the wind. ‘ It is indisputable,” he 
says, “that the Creator said to the south wind, ‘ Condense thyself!’ 
and the product was the horse, and when the fleet courser appeared, 
God added, ‘ Be blessed, children of the wind!” A noble horse, a true 
‘drinker of the air,” he says, should have his eyes look inwards, like 
those ef aman who squints. ‘“‘ His ears should resemble those of an 
antelope start.ed in the midst of his herd. The cavities within his 
nostrils should be entirely black; if they are partly black and partly 
white the creature ig of little value. If, when stretching his neck and 
head to drink of a stream running on a level with the ground, a horse 
remains well set upon all his limbs, without bending or slanting his 
forelegs, be sure that he is perfectly proportioned, that all the parts of 
his body harmonize, and that he is noble.” 

He glories in the speed of the Arab horse, “ the drinker of the wind,” 
and ielis us of the famous stalli.n Aouadj, whose owner, when asked 
to mention that of him which was extraordinary, replied : * Mounted 
on Aouadj, I wandered in the desert, and was seized with a violent 
thirst. By good luck, I met a fiock of wild pigeons, evidently flying 
towards a well. I followed them, and, though holding in my horse as 
much as possible, I arrived at the water at the same iime that they did, 
without pausing once by the way.” 

Horses, counsels the Emir, should be treated tenderly, never taxed 
when going beyond their strength, and reasoned with when vicious, 
“for horses understand when their masters are pleased or an Rad 
White horses, acco to the Emir, are not desirable; for although 
white is the color of princes, it will not stand heat, out ‘* melts like 
butter in the sun.” ack is yf but timid on rocky ground. Serrel 
is synonimous with swiftness: ‘‘ It they tell you of a horse that flies in 
the air, ask what color he is; if they say sorrel, believe it.” ‘‘If they 
tell you that a horse has sprung from a precipice without injuring him- 
self, ask his color; if they tell you bay, believe it.” 

We are told to suspect horses with long, soft, pendent ears; horses 
which do not lie down at night; horses which scrateh their necks with 
their hoofs, and others with their several tricks—all signs of inferiority. 
Insist upon a quick earandakreneye. A dull sense of sight is despised 
in the Barbary wilds: ‘‘ The iion and the horse disputed as to which 
could boast the better sight. The lion saw, in a dark night, a white 
hair in a bow! of milk; the horse, a black hair in a potof tar, The 
umpires pronounced in favor of the horse.” 

1t is commonly said that the Arabs of the Sahara do net shoe their 
horses. Thisisa mistake. Instony tracts they shoe all four feet; on 
softer ground the forefeet only are shod. And the craftsman who per- 
forms the task is a privileged person. He who makes shoes, for horses 
or men, pays no taxes; he is exempt from the obligation of hospitality ; 
he shares the beoty of an expedition, whether he has taken part in it 
or not; in battle, if in danger, he has only to fold up the corners of his 
burnous and imitate the action of the bellows, and his life is safe. 

Among the tribes of the desert, for 40 days, from the soqneang of 
August, the horses are allowed to drink only every other day. The 
same rule is observed for the last 90 days of December and the first 20 
days of January. In cold weather rich people provide the horse with 
as much barley as he can eat; in hot weather his rations are consider- 
ably diminished. Itis rarely that feeding takes place in the mormng; 
the horse is sustaived by th stenance of the preceding evening, an 
not on that of the current at, 





THE death of Color-Sergeant Charles E. Stamp, Company 
B, 76th New York, is worth a paragraph. He was a private in his regi- 
ment up to the 28th cf August. In the terrible slanghter of that dey 
near Gainesville, when the whole regiment seemed to be mowed down’ 
the color-bearer, and with him the colors, were brought to the ground. 
Stamp rushed for : nd reseued the colors amid a storm of bullets and 
bore them through the rest of the fight. The Colonel immediately 

rowoted him to the rank of Color-Bearer for his good conduct. In the 

attle of last Sunday afternoon Stamp was proudly beartug his colors 
in the midst of as thick a shower of the enemy’s balls as he had dared 
in winning them. The regiment had advanced, but was not prompt 
enough or fast e.ough in continuing its advance in the face of such 
frightful obstacles to suit his heroic dariug. He marched firmly for- 
ward about arod in adgance of his regiment, and, driving his flagstaff 
down into the earth, he cried,“ There, come upto that!” But he made 
too gooda mark. He was instantly killed by a bullet piercing his fore- 
head. 


ANOTHER honorable name in the ranks is that of Winfield 
Scott Carr, a mere boy, not 18, in the 56th Pennsylvania, who was en 
uged in ove of those unequal disastrons fights in the last of August. 
ight had overtaken his regiment, still unwilling to give way. 
movement 0. the enemy brought the colors of a regiment with their 
bearer in sight. “ There’s a d——d rebel,” cried the boy, and, taki 
deliberate aum, shot the Color-Bearer dead on the spot, His Colone 
made him Corporal for his gallantry. 


One other good example: A man by the name of Weaver, 
of what regiment I do not know, but of the same division, was mortally 
wounded. Capt. Halsted, Chief of Gen. Doubleday’s Staff, was up ail 
that night, —s the wounded of his division. Weaver’s death- 
hour coming, Capt. Halstead waited upon him, took his last messages 
and directions, and wrote a letter to the dying man’s mother. He had 
parents i:ivisg in Canada. He himself was a Canadian by birth, an 
among his last words he said, sorrowfully : “I heard of the Rebellion, 
and I came to fight for the Union, and this is my fate.” He came from 
Canada to fight for the Union as a private. 


Tue rebel Generals were all educated at West Point. 
Jackson graduated in 1842. He was in the Mexican war, was attached 
to Magruder’s battery, and was breveted Captain for t conduct at 
Contreras and Cherubuseo, and Major for like conduct at the storming of 
Chepultepee. He resigned from the army in 1852. Ewell left West 
Point in 1838, was in the Mexican war, and was made Captain by brevet 
for meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Cherubusce, 
D. H. Hill graduated in 1838. He was also b: eveted C»ptain for gallant 
services in the same battles, was with the storming party at the taking 
of Oqeeeneee for meritorious conduct on that occasion was bre- 
veted Major. e resignei in 1849, and wae subsequently ror ne 
Viathematies in Washington College, Lexington, Va. A. P. Hill 
West Point in '€42. He rose to the rank ot in, and then left the 
army. Longstreet Ss in 1838. He was an adjutant at the com- 
meneement of the Mexican war. He distinguis himeelf at Con- 
treras, Cherabusco, El Molino del Rey and epitopes, for which he 
received the brevet first ef Captain and then of Major. He was severely 
wounded in the asesanlt upon Chepnitepec. He left the previous 
to the breaking ont of the rebellion. Thus ft seems these five 
Generals were educated at the expense of the nation, and received 
honors under the flag which they afterwards betrayed, 
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Dreams of the summer night! 
Tell her, her lover 
Watch, while in slumbers light 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps! 
HH, W. Longfellow, 








VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER XIII,--THE REVELATION TO LADY VERNER. 


ip was a terrible blow, there was no doubt of that; very terrible 
-o Lionel Verner, so proud and so sensitive. Do not take the word 
youd in its wrong meaning. He did not set himself up iF Peing 
pevetthan others, or think everybody else dirt beneath feet ; 

; be was proud of his independence, of his unstained name—he 
vas proud to own that fine place, Verner’s Pride. And now Veruer’s 
Price was dashed from him, and his independence seemed to have 
ue out with the blow, and a slight seemed to have fallen upon him, 

upon his name. 

“ie had surely counted upon Verner’s Pride. He had believed 
nimeelf as indisputably its heir as though he had beon Stephea 
‘orner’s eldest son, and the estate entailed. Never for a moment 

od a doubt that he would succeed entered his own mind, or been 
‘imperted % it from any quarter. In the week that intervened be- 

ween Mr. Verner’s death and burial, he had acted as entire master. 
fe »+s he who issued orders—from himself now, not from any other 

-t was he who was appealed to. People, of their own accord, be- 

rm io call him Mr, Verner. Very peremptory indeed had been a 
eertein interview of his with Roy, the bailiff. Not, as formerly, had 
he said, “Roy, my uncle desires me to say say so and 80;” or “ Roy, 
vou taust not act in that way; it would displease Mr. Verner;” but 
ve |egued his own clear and unmistakable orders as the sole master 
of Verner’s Pride. He and Roy all but came to loggerheads that 

ay) and they would have eome quite to it but that Roy remembered 
thet ae before whom he stood was his head and masterQis master 
.o keep him on, or to discharge him at pleasure, and who would 
vroek no more insubordination to his will. So Roy bowed and eat 
samble pie, and hated Lionel all the while. Lionel had seen this; 
he hod seen how the man longed to rebel, had he dared, and a flush 
of pain rose to his brow as he remembered that in that interview he 
hed uot been the master; thet he was less master now than he had 
ver 9¢en. Roy would likewise remember it. 

ty. Bitterworth took Lionel aside. Sir Rufus Hautley had gone 
yut efter the blow had fallen, when the codicil] had been searched for 
» vainm—had gone out in anger, shaking the dust from his feet, 

cclining to act as executor, to accept the mourning-ring, to have to 
do vith anything so palpably unjust. The rest lingered yet; it 

eed that they could not talk enough of it, could not tire of bring- 
‘a, (orth new conjectures, could not give vent to all the phases of 

» astonishment. - 

What could have been your offence that your uncle should alter 

« ill, two years ago, and leave the estate from you?” Mr. Bitter- 

‘inquired of Lionel, drawing him aside. 

{ am unable to conjecture,” replied Lionel, “I find, by the date 
| this will, that it was made the week subsequently to my departure 
‘or Paris, when Jan met with the aceident. He was not displeased 
wi b me then, so far as I knew——” 

‘Did you go to Paris in opposition te his wish ?” interrupted Mr. 

Jerworth. 

“ On the contrary, he hurried me off. Whenthe news of Jan’s acei- 
dent arrived, and I went to my uncle with the message, he said to 
me—I remember his very words‘ Go off at once—don’t lose an 
fustent’—-and he handed me money for the journey and for my stay, 
for Jan also, should any great expense be needed for him, and in an 
howe I was away on my route. I stayed six months in Paris, as you 
may remember—the latter portion of the time for my own pleasure. 
When I did return I was perfectly thunderstruck at the change in 
my uncle’s appearance, and at the change in his manners to me. 
He was a bowed, broken man, with—as it seemed to me—something 
oo bis mind; and that I had offended him in some very unfortunate 
way, and te a great extent, was palpable. I never could get any 
e to it, though I asked him repeatedly. I do not know to 
his what Ihad done, Sometimes I would think that he was 
augry at my remaining so long away; but, if so, he might have 
given me a hint to return, or have some one else to give it, 
for he never wrote to me.” 

“Never wrote to you ?” repeated Mr. Bitterworth. 

“ Not once the whole time I was away. I wrote to him often; but 
if he had oceasion to send me a ‘Message, Mrs. Verner or. Fred Mes- 
singbird would write it. Ofcourse this will, disinheriting me, proves 
that my staying away could not have been the cause of displeasure 
—it is dated only the week after I went.” 

“ Whatever may have been the cause, it is a grievous wrong in- 
filcted on you. He was my dear friend, and we have but now re- 
turned from laying him in his grave, but still J must speak out my 
sentiments—tbat he had no right to deprive you of Verner's Pride.” 

Lionel! knit his brow. That he thought the same; that he was 
feeling the injustice as a erying and unmerited wrong was but too 
evident. Mr. Bitterworth had bent his head in a reverie, stealing a 
glance at Lionel now and then. 

“Js there nothing that you-can charge your conscience with—no 
sin which may have come to the knowledge of your uncle, and bees 
deemed by him a just cause for dtsinheritance ?” questioned Mr, 
Bitterworth, in a meaning tone. 

“There is nothing, so help me heaven!” repeated Lionel, with 
emotion. “‘Nosin, no shame; nothing that could be a cause, or 
the shade of a cause—I will not say for depriving me of Verner’s 
Pride, but even for my uncle's displeasure.” 

“It struck me—you will not be offended with me, Lionel, if I 
mention something that struck me a week back,” resumed Mr. 
Bitterworth. ‘I am a foolish old man, given © ponder much over 
cause and effect—to put two and two together, as we call it; and the 
day I Grst heard from your uncle that he had good cause—this was 
what he eaid—for depriving you of Verner’s }'ride, I went home, 
aad set to work thinking. The will had been made just after John 
Massingbird’s departure for Australia. I brought before me all the 
évents whieh had occurred about that same time, and there rose up 
fatarelly, towering above every other reminiscence, the unhappy 
business touching Rachel Frost. Lionel,” laying his hand on the 
yeung man’s shoulder, and dropping his voice to a whisper, “did 
you lead the girl astray ?” 
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pleasure. 

“ Mr. Bitterworth |” 

“To suspect you never would have oceurred to mo, I do not sus- 
pect younow. Were you to tell me that you were guilty of it, I 
should have dificulty in believing you. But.it did eecur to me that 
possibly your uncle may have cast that blame on you. I saw no 
other solution of the riddle. It could hate been no light cause to 
induce Mr. Verner to deprive you of Verner’s Pride. He was not a 
capricious man.” 

“It is impossible that my unele could bave cast a shade of sus- 
picion on me, in regard to that affair,” said Lionel. ‘‘ He knew me 
better. Atthe moment of its occurrence, when nobody could tell 
whom to suspect, I remember a word or two were dropped which 
caused me to assure him I was not the guilty party, and he stepped 
me. He would not allow me even to speak of defence; he said he 
cast no suspicion on me.” 

“Well, it is a great mystery,” said Mr. Bitterworth. 
excuse me, Lionel. I thought Mr. Verner might in some way have 
taken up the notion. Evil tales, which have no hyman foundation, 
are sometimes palmed upon credulous ears for fact, and do their 
work.” 

“ Were it as you suggest, my uncle would have spoken to me, had 
it been only to reproach,” said Lionel. “ It is a mystery, certainly, 
as you observe; but that’s nothing to this mystery of the disap- 
pearance of the codicil——~” 

“IT am going, Lionel,” interrupted Jan, putting his head round the 
room door. ; 

“T must go, too,” said Lionel, starting from the ssdeboard against 
which he had beenleaning. ‘My mother musthear of this business 
from no one but me.” 

Verner’s Pride emptied itself of its mourners, who betook them- 
selves their respective ways. Lionel, taking the long crape from his 
hat, and leaving on its deep mourning band alone, walked with a 
quick step through the village. He would not have chosen to be 
abroad that day, walking the very route where he had just figured, 
chief in the procession, but to go without delay to Lady Verner was 
a duty; and a duty Lionel would never willingly forego. 

In the drawing-room at Deerham Court, in their new black dresses, 
sat Lady Verner and Decima; Lucy Tempest with them. Lady 
Verner held out her hand to Lionel when he entered, and lifted her 
face, a strange eagerness visible in its refinement. 

“IT thought you would come to me, Lionel?” she uttered. “I 
want to know a hundred things. Decima, have the goodness to 
direct your reproachful looks elsewhere; not to me. Why should I 
be a hypocrite, and feign a sorrow for Stephen Verner which I do not 
feel? I know it is his burial day as well as you know it; but I will 
not make that a reason for abstaining from questions on family 
topics, although they do relate to money and means that were once 
his. I say it would be hypocritieal affectation to do so. Lionel, hes 
Jan an interest in Verner’s Pride after you, or is it left to you 
unconditionally? And what residence is appointed for Mrs. 
Verner ?” 

Lionel leaned over the table, apparently to reach something that 
was lying on it, contriving to bring his lips close to Decima. “Go 
out of the room, and take Lucy,” he whispered. 

Decima received the hint promptly. She rose as of her own 
accord. ‘Lucy, let us leave mamma and Lionel alone. We will 
come back when your secrets are over,’ she added, turning round 
with a smile as she left the room, Lucy with her. . 

**You don’t speak, Lionel,” impatiently cried Lady Verner. In 
truth he did not; he did not know how to begin. He rose, and ap- 
proached her. 

“Mother, can you bear disappointment?” he asked, taking her 
hand and speaking gently, in spite of his agitation. 

“Hush!” interrupted Lady Verner. “If you speak of ‘ disap- 
pointment’ to me, you are no true son of mine. You are going to 
tell me that Stephen Verner has left nothing to me: let me tell you, 
Lionel, that I would not have accepted it—gnd this I made known to 
him, Accept money from him! No. But I will accept it from my 
dear son”—looking at him with a smile—‘ now that he enjoys the 
revenues of Verner’s Pride.” 

“Tt was not of money left, or not left, to you, that I was conhect- 
ing disappointment,” answered Lionel. ‘‘There’s a worse disap- 
pointment in store for us than that, mother.” 

‘A worse disappointment!” repeated Lady Verner, looking puz- 
zied. “‘You are never to be saddled with the presence of Mrs, 
Verner at Verner’s Pride, until her death!” she hastily added. A 
great disappointment, that would have been; a grievous wrong, in 
the estimation of Lady Verner. 

‘* Mother dear, Verner’s Pride is not mine.” 

**Not yours!” she slowly said. ‘He surely has not done as his 
father did before him ?—left it to the younger brother, over the head 
of the elder! He has never left it to Jan!” 

“Neither to Jan nor to me. It is left to Frederick Massingbird. 
John would have had it, had he been alive.” 

» Lady Verner’s delicate features became crimson : before she could 
speak, they had assumed a leaden eolor. ‘Don’t play with me, 
Lionel,” she gasped, an awful fear thumping at her heart that he was 
not playing with her. ‘It cannot be left to the Massingbirds |” 

He sat down by her side, and gave her the history of the matter in 
detail. Lady Verner caught at the codicil, like a drowning man 
catches at a straw. 

‘*How could you terrify me?” she asked. 
yours, Lionel. The codicil must be found.” 
“The conviction upon my mind is, that it will never be found,” 
he resolutely answered. ‘ Whoever took that codicil from the desk 
where it was placed could have had but one motive in doing it--the 
depriving me of Verner’s Pride. Rely upon it, it is effestually re- 
moved ere this, by burning or otherwise. No, I already look upon 
the codioil as a thing that never existed. Verner’s Pride is gone 
from us.” 

** But, Lionel, whom do you suspect! Who can have taken it? 
It is pretty nearly a hanging matter to steal a will!” 

*4I do not suspect any one,’’ he emphatically answered. ‘ Mrs. 
Tynn protests that no one could have approached the desk unseen by 
her. It is very unlikely that any one would attempt it. They must, 
first of all, have chosen a moment when my uncle was asleep; they 
must have got Mrs. Tyna from the room; they must have searched 
for and found the keys; they must have unlocked the desk, taken the 
codicil, relocked the desk, and replaced the keys. All this could not 
be done without time and familiarity with facts. Not a servant in 
the house, save the Tynns, knew the codicil was there, and they did 
not know its purport. But the Tynns are thoroughly trustworthy.” 

“Tt must bave been Mrs. Verner—” 

“Hush, mother! I cannot listen to that, even from you. Mrs. 
Verner was in her bed—never out of it; she knew nothing whatever 
of the eodicil. And, if she had, you will, I hope, do her the justice 
to believe that she would be incapable of meddling with it.” 

“She benefits by its loss, at any rate,” bitterly rejoined Lady 
Verner. 

“Her son does, But that he does was entirely unknown to her, 
She never knew that Mr. Verner had willed the estate away from 
me; she never dreamt but that I, and no other, weuld be his suo- 
cessor. The avgession of Frederick Massingbird is unwelcome to 
her, rather than the contrary; he has no right to it, and she feels 


“You must 


“ Verner’s Pride is 





that he has not. 


Lionel drew himself up to his full height, his lip eurling with dis- | 


she wished it had been left to me; and I um sure they were her tr 
sentiments.” 

. Lady Verney sat in silence, her white hands crossed on her bla: 
dress, her head bentdown. Presently she lifted it: 

“Ido not fally understand you, Lionel. You appear to imp 
that—aceording to your belief—no one has touched the codié 
How, then, can it have got out of the desk ?” 

“There is only one solution. It was suggested by Mr. Bitte 
worth; and, though I refused credence to it when he spoke, it h 
since been gaining upon my mind. He thinks my uncle must ha 
repented of the codioil after it was made, and, himself, destroyed ! 
[ should give full belief to. this, were it not that at the very last ] 
spoke to me as the successor to Veruer’s Pride.” 

‘* Why did he will it from you at all ?” asked Lady Verner. 

“I know not. I have told you how estranged his manner has bec 
to me for the last year or two; but, wherefore, or what I had done’ 
displease him, I canyot think or imagine.” 

‘‘He had no right to will away the estate from you,” vehement 
utter@l Lady Verner. ‘“ Was it not enough that he usurped yo 
father’s birthright, as Jacob usurped Esau’s, keeping you out of 
for years and years, but he must now deprive you of it forever? Hi 
you been dead—had there been any urgent reason why you shou 
not-sueceed—Jan should have come in. Jan is the lawful heir, fai 
ing you. Mark me, Lionel, it will bring no good to Frederick Ma 
singbird. Rights, violeutly diverted out of their course, ean brit 
only wrong and confusion.” 

“It would be scarcely fair were it to bring him wrong,” spol 
Lionel in his strict justice. ‘ Frederick has had nothing to do wit 
the bequeathing it to himself.” 

‘‘Nompense, Lionel! you cannot make me believe that no cajole) 
has been at work from some quarter or other,” peevishly answere 
Lady Verner. ‘Tell the facts to an impartial person—a strange 
They were always about him—his wife and those Massingbirds—an 
at the last moment it is diseovered that he has left all to them an 
disinherited you.” 

‘Mother, you are mistaken. What my uncle has done, he he 
done of his own will alone, unbiased by others; nay, unknown t 
others. He distinctly stated this to Matiss, when the change we 
made. No, although I am a sufferer, and they benefit, I cann 
throw a shade of the wrong upon Mrs, Verner and the Massing 
birds.” 

“‘T will tell you what I eannot do—and that is, accept your vie 
of the disappearance of the codicil,” said Lady Verner. ‘ It doe 
not stand to reason that your uncle would eause a codicil to b 
made, with all the haste and parade you speak of, only to destroy 
afterwards. Depend upon it you are wrong. He never took it.” 

“Tt does appear uniikely,” acquiesced Lionel. ‘It was nm 
likely, either, that he would destroy it in secret; he would have don 
it openly. And still less likely, that he would have addressed me 
his successor in dying, and given me charges as to the managemet 
of the estate, had he left it away from me.” 

“No, no; no, no;” significantly returned Lady Verner. 
codicil has been stolen, Lionel.” 

‘* But, by whom?” he debated. “ There’s not a servant in th 
house would do it; and there was no other inmate of it save mysel 
This is my chief diffieulty. Were it not for the total absence of a 
other suspicion, I should not for a moment en m the though 
that it could have been my uncle. Let us leave th@ subject, mothe 
It seems to be an unprofitable one, and my head is weary.” 

‘“‘ Are you going to give the codicil tamely up, for a bad job, with 
out further search ?” asked Lady Verner. ‘‘That I should live- 
that I should live to see Sibylla West’s children inherit Verner’ 
Pride!’ she passionately added. 

Sibylla West’s children! Lionel had enough pain at his hear' 
just then, without that shaft. A piercing shaft, truly, and it dye 
his brow fiery red, 

‘“We have searched already in every likely or possible place the 
we ean think of; to-morrow morning places unlikely and impossibl 
will be searched,” he said, in answer to his mother’s question: “ 
shall be aided by the police; our searching is nothing, eompare 
with what they can de. They go about it artistically, perfected b 
practice.” 

“ And—if the result should be a failure ?” 

“Tt will be a failure,” speke Lionel, in his firm conviction. 
which ease I bid adieu to Verner’s Pride.” 

* And come home here; will yeu not, Lionel ?” 

“For the present. And now, mother, that I have told you the ill 
news, and spoiled your rest, I must go back again.” 

Spoiled her rest! Ay, for many a day and night tocome. Lione 
disinherited! Verner’s Pride gone from them for ever! A ery wen 
forth from Lady Verner’s heart. It had been the moment of hop 
whieh she had looked forward to for years; and, now that it wa 
come, what had it brought? 

**My own troubles make me selfish,” said Lionel, turning bac! 
when he was half out at the door. ‘‘I forgot to tell you that Ja) 
and Decima inherit £500 each.” 


“ The 


“ L 


“Five hundred pounds!” slightingly returned Lady Verner. “1 
is but of a piece with the rest.” 
He did not add that he had £500 also, failing the estate. It woul 


have seemed worse mockery still. 

Looking out at the door, opposite to the ante-room, on the othe 
side of the hall, was Decima. She had heard his step, and came t 
beckon him in. It was the dining-parlor, but a pretty room still 
for Lady Verner would have nothing about her inelegant or ugly, i 
she could help it. Luey Tempest, in her favorite school attitude 
was half-kneeling, half-sitting on the rug before the fire; but sh 
rose when Lionel came in. 

Decima entwined her arm within his, and led him up to the fire 
place. 

“Did you bring mamma bad news?” she asked. 
read it in your countenance.” 

** Very bad, Decima. Or I should not have sgnt you eway whil: 
I told it.” 

‘I suppose there’s nothing left for mamma, or for Jan?” 

‘*Mamma did not expect anything left for her, Decima. Don’t g 
away, Lucy,” he added, arresting Lucy Tempest, who, with goor 
taste, was leaving them alone. “ Stay and hear how poor I am; al 
Deerpam knows it by this time.” 

Lucy remained. Decima, her beautiful features a shade pale 
than usual, turned her serene eyes on Lionel. She little though 
what was coming. 

** Verner’s Pride is left away from me, Decima.” 

“Left away from you! From you?” 

“Frederick Massingbird inherits. I am passed over.” 

“Oh, Lionel!” The words were not uttered angrily, passionately 
as Lady Verner’s had been; but in a low, quiet voice, wrung fron 
her, seemingly, by intense inward pain. 

** And 80 there will be some additional trouble for you in th 
housekeeping line,” went on Lionel, speaking gaily, and ignorin 


“T thought 


all the pain at his heart. “Turn: d out of Verner’s Pride, I mus 
come to you here—~at least, fur atime. What shall you say to tha’ 
Miss Lucy?” 


Luey was looking up at him gravely, not smiling in the leas 
“Te tt true that you have lost Verner’s Pride 2?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ But I thought it was you#*—after Mr. Verner.” 

* T thoneht ao. too. until to-day.” replied Lionel. 





“Tt ought 1 
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“* What shall you do without it ?” 

What, indeed!” he ansered. ‘From being a landed country 
gentleman—as people have imagined me—I go down to a poor fellow 
who must work for his bread and cheese before he eats it. Your 
eyes are laughing, Miss Lucy, but it is true.” 

** Bread and cheese costs nothing,” said she, 

**No? And the plate you put it on, and the knife you eat it with, 
and the glass of beer to help it go down, and the coat you wear du- 
ring the repast, and the room it’s served in ?—they cost something, 
Miss Lucy.” 

Lucy laughed. “I think you will always have enough bread and 
cheese,” said she. ‘ You look as though you would.” 

Decima turned to them; she had stood buried in a reverie, until 
the light tone of Lionel aroused her from it. ‘ Which is real, 
Lionel ? this joking, or that you have lost Verner’s Pride ?” 

** Both,” he answered. ‘‘I am disinherited from Verner’s Pride; 
better, perhaps, that | should joke over it, than cry.” 

*‘ What will mamma do? What will mamma do?” breathed De- 
cima. ‘She has so counted upon it. And what will you do, 
Lionel ?” 

*‘Decima!” came forth at this moment from the opposite room, 
in the imperative voice of Lady Verner. 

Decima turned in obedience to it, her step less light than usual, 
Lucy addressed Lionel. 

“One day at the rectory there came a gipsy woman, wanting to 
tell our fortunes; she accosted us in the garden. Mr. Cust sent her 
away, and she was angry, and told him his star was not in the as- 
cendant. I think it must be the case at present with your star, Mr. 
Verner.” 

Lionel smiled. ‘ Yes, indeed.” P 

“It is not only one thing you are losing; it is thore. First, that 
pretty girl whom you loved; then, Mr. Verner; gnd now, Verner’s 
Pride. I wish { knew how to comfort you.” 

Lucy Tempest spoke with the most open simplicity, exactly as a 
sister might have done. But the one allusion grated on Lionel’s 
heart. - 

** You are very kind, Lucy. Good bye. 
her sometime to-morrow.” 

Lucy Tempest looked after him from the window as he paced the 
enclosed courtyard. ‘I cannot think how people can be unjust!” 
was her thought. ‘If Verner’s Pride was rightly his, way have 
they taken it from him ?” 


Tell Decima I shall see 





CHAPTER XIV.—A WHISPERED SUSPICION. 


CERTAINLY Lionel Verner’s star was not in the ascendant— 
though Lucy Tempest had used the words in jest. His love gone 
from him; his fortune and position wrested from him; all became 
the adjuncts of one man, Frederick Massingbird. Serenely, to out- 
-ward appearance, as Lionel had met the one blow, so did he now 
meet the other; and none, looking on his calm bearing, could sus- 
pect what the loss was to him. But it is the silent sorrow that eats 
into the heart; the loud grief does not tell upon it. 

An official search had been made; but no trace could be found of 
the missing codicil. Lionel had not expected that it would be found. 
He regarded it as a deed which had never had existence, and took 
up his abode with his mother. 

The village gould not believe it; the neighborhood resented it. 
People stood in groups to talk it over. It did certainly appear to be 
a most singular and almost incredible thing; that, in the enlight- 
ened days of the latter half of the 19th century, an official deed 
should disappear out of a gentleman’s desk, in his own well-guarded 
residence, in his habited chamber. 

Conjectures and thoughts were freely bandied about; while Dr. 
West and Jan grew nearly tired of the particulars demanded of them 
in the:r professional visits, for their patients would talk of nothing 
else. 

The first visible effect that the disappointment had, was to stretch 
Lady Verner on a sick bed. She fell into a low, nervous state of 
prostration, and hor irritability-rit must be confessed—was great, 
But for this illness Lionel would have been away. 

Thrown now upon his own resources, he looked steadily into the 
future, and strove to chalk out a career for himself; one by which— 
as he had said to Lucy Tempest—he might get bread and cheese. 
Of course, at Lionel Verner’s age, and reared to no profession; un- 
familiar with habits of business, that was easier thought of than 
done. He had no particular talent for literature; he believed that, 
if he tried his hand at that, the bread might come, but the cheese 
would be doubtful—although he saw men with even less aptitude for 
it than he, turning to it and embracing it with all the confidence in 
the world, as if it were an ever-open resource to all, when other 
trades failed. 

There were the three professions; but they were not available. 
Lionel felt no inclination to become a working drudge like poor Jan; 
and the Church, for which he had not any liking, he was by far too 
conscientious to embrace only as a means of living. There remained 
the Bar; and to that he turned his attention, and resolved to qualify 
himself for it. That there would be grinding and drudgery and hard 
work and no pay for years, he knew; but, so there might be, go to 
what he would. The Bar did hold out a chance of success, and there 
was nothing in it derogatory to the notions in which he had been 
reared—those of a gentleman. 

Jan came to him one day about the time of the decision, and Lio- 
nel told him that he should soon be away; that he intended to enter 
himself at the Middle Temple, and take chambers. 

“Law!” said Jan. “ Why, you'll be 40, may be, before you ever 
get a brief. You should have entered earlier.” 

“Yes. But how was I to know that things would turn out like 
this ?” 

“Look here,” said Jan, tilting himself in a very uncomfortable 
fashion on the high back of an armchair, “‘here’s that £500. 
You can have that.” 

“ What £500?” asked Lionel. 

“The £500 that Uncle Stephen left me. I don’t want it. Old West 
gives me as much as keeps me in clothes and that, which is all I care 
about.” You take the money and use it.” 

‘No, Jan. Thank you warmly, old boy, alk the same; but I’d not 
take your little bit of money if I were starving.” 

“* What’s the good of it to me ?” asked Jan, swaying his legs about. 
“TI can’t use it; I have got nothing to use it in. I have put it in the 
bank at Heartburg, but the #ank may go smash, you know, and then 
who'd be the better for the money? Better take it and make sure of 
it, Lionel.” 

Lionel smiled at him. Jan was as simple and single-hearted in 
his way as Lucy Tempest was in hers. But he must want money 
grievously indeed, before he would have consented to take honest 
Jan’s. : 

“T have £500 of my own, you know, Jan,” he said. 
T can use yet awhile.” 

So he fixed upon the Bar, and would have hastened to London but 
for Lady Verner’s iliness. In the weak, low state to which disap- 
pointment and irritability had reduced her, she cou'd not bear to lose 


“More than 


sight of Lionel, or permit him to depart. ‘It will be time enough 


when I am dead, and that won't be long first,” was the constant bur- 
den of her song to him. 


He believed his mother‘o be little more likely to die than he was, | 


but he was too dutiful a son to cross. her in her present state. He 
gathered certain ponderous tomes about him, and began studying 
lew on his own account, shutting himself up in his room all day te 


do it. Awfully dry work he found it; not in the least eongenial; 
and many a time did he long to pitch the whole lot into the pleasant 
rtppling stream running through the grounds of Sir Rufus Hautley, 
which daneed and glittered fn the sun in view of Lionel’s window. 

He could not remain at this daily study without interruptions. They 
Were pretty frequent. People~tenants, workmen and others— 
would persist in coming for orders to Mr. Lionel, In vain Lione] 
told them that he could not give orders, could not interfere; that he 
had no longer anything to do with Verner’s Pride. 

They could not be brought to understand why he was not their 
master as usual—at any rate, why he could not act as one and inter- 
pose between them and the tyrant Roy. In point of fact, Mr. Roy 
was head and master of the estate just now, and a nice head and 
master he made! 

Mrs. Verner, shut up in Verner’s Pride with her ill health, had no 
conception what games were being played. 

“Let be, let be,” the people would say. ‘‘ When Mr. Fred Mas- 
singbird comes home, Roy ’ll get called to account and receive his 
deserts.” A fond belief in which all did not join; many entertained 
a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Fred Massingbird was too much inclined 
to be a tyrant on his own account, to disprove the acts of Roy. 

Lionel’s blood often boiled at what he saw and heard, and he 
wished he could put miles between himself and Deerham. 

“ How long will my mother remain in this state?” he inquired of 
Dr. West, waylaying the physician one morning as he was leaving 
the house, and accompanying him across the courtyard. 

Dr. West lifted his arched eyebrows. 

‘It is impossible to say, Mr. Lionel. These cases of low nervous 
fever are sometimes very much protracted.” 

“Lady Verner’s is not nervous fever,” dissented Lionel. 

“Tt approaches near to it.” 

‘“‘ The fact is, I Wimt to be away,” said Lionel. 

“Tnere is no reason why you should not be away if you wish it. 
Lady Verner is not in any danger, she is sure to recover event- 
ually.” ‘ 

“I know that. At least I hope it is sure,” returned Lionel. “ But 
in the state she is I cannot reason with her, or talk to her of the ne- 
cessity of my being away. Any approach to the topic irritates 
her,” 

“T should go and say nothing to her beforehand,”. observed Dr. 
West. .““When she found you were really off, and that there was 
no remedy for it, she must perforce reconcile herself to it.” 

Every fond feeling within Lionel revolted at the suggestion. ‘‘ We 
are speaking of my mother, doctor,” was his courteousiy-uttered 
rebuke. 

Well, if you don’t like that, there’s nothing for it but patience,” 
was the doctor’s rejoinder, as he drew open one of the iron gates. 
“Lady Verner may be no better than she is now for weeks to come. 
Good day, Mr. Lionel.” 

Lionel paced into the house with a slow step and went up to his 
mother’s chamber. Sk was lying on a couch by the fire, her eyes 
closed, her pale features contracted as if with pain. Her maid 
Therese appeared to be busy with her, and Lionel called out Decima. 

“There’s no improvément, I hear, Decima.” 

“No. But, on the other hand, there’s no danger. There’s no- 
thing even very serious, if Dr. West may be believed. Do youknow, 
Lionel, what I fancy he thinks ?” 

‘* What ?” asked Lionel. 

‘That if mamma were obliged to exert and rouse herself; were 
like any poor person, for instance, who cannot lie by and be nursed, 
she would be well directly. And—unkind, unlike a daughter as it 
may seem in me to acknowledge it—I do very much incline to the 
same opinion.” 

Lionel made no reply. 

“Only Dr. West has not the candor to say so,” went on Decima. 
“So long as he can keep her lying here he will do it; she is a good 
patient for him. Poor mamma gives way, and he helps her to do it, 
{ wish she would discard him, and trust to Jan.” 

** You don’t like Dr. West, Decima ?” 

“*T never did,” said Decima. ‘‘AndI believe that in skill Janis 
worth ten of him. There’s this much to be said of Jan, that he is 
sincere and open as if he were made of glass. Jan will never keep 


necessary. Did you hear of Sir Rufus Hautley sending for Jan ?” 

“No.” 

‘He is ill, it seems. And when he sent to Dr. West’s, he ex- 
pressly desired that it might be Mr. Jan Verner to answer the sum- 
mons. Dr. West will not forgive that in a hurry.” 

“That comes of prejudice,” said Lionel; “ prejudice not really 
deserved by Dr. West. Since the reading of the will Sir Rufus has 
been bitter against the Massingbirds; and Dr. West, as connected 
with them, comes in for his share of the feeling.” 

‘*T hope he may not deserve it in any worse way than as connected 
with them,” returned Decima, with more acrimony than she, in her 
calm gentleness, was accustomed to speak. 

The significant tone struck Lionel. 

‘What do you mean, Deciina ?” 

Decima glanced round. They were standing at the far end of the 
corridor, at the window which overlooked the domains of Sir Rufus 
Hautley. The doors of the several rooms were closed, and no one 
was about. Decima spoke in a whisper. 

Lionel, [ cannot divest myself of the opinion that—that-—~” 

‘That what ?” he asked, looking at her in wonder, fer she was 
hesitating strangely, her manner shrinking, her voice awestruck. 

“That it was Dr. West who took the codicil.” 

Lionel’s face flushed—partially with painhe did not like to hear 
it said even by Decima. 

“You have never suspected so much yourself?” she asked. 

“Never, never. I hopeI never shall suspect it. Decima, you 
perhaps cannot help the thought, but you can help speaking of it.” 

“I did not mean to vex you. Somehow, Lionel, it is for your 
sake tat I seem to have taken a dislike to the Wests-——” 

‘To take a dislike to people is no just cause for accusing them of 
crime,” he interrupted. ‘ Decima, you are not like yourself to- 
day.” 

“Do you suppose that it is my dislike which caused me to suspect 
him? No, Lionel. I seem to see people and their motives very 
clearly; and I do honestly believe”—she dropped her voice still 
lower“ that Dr. West is a man capable of almost anything, At 
the time when the codicil was being searched for I used to think and 
think it over, how it could be—how it could have disappeared. All 
its points, all its bearings I deliberated upon again and again. One 
certain thing was, the codicil could not have disappeared from. the 
desk without its having been taken out: another point, almost 
equally certain to my mind, was that my uncle Stephen did not take 
it out, but died in the belief that it was in, and that it would 
you your inheritance. A third point was, that whoever took it Must 
have had some strong motive for the act. Who (with possible ac- 
cess to the desk) could have had this motive, even in a remote 
degree? There were but two—Dr. West and Mrs. Verner. Mrs. 
Verner I judge to be incapable of anythivg so wrong; Dr. West I 
| believe to be capable of even worse than thats and henee I drew my 
| deductions.” 

“ Deductions which I shall never accept, and which I would advise 

you to get rid of, Decimna,” was his answer. ‘‘ My dear, never let 
such an accusation cross your lips again.” 

“T pever shall. I have told you, and that is enough. I have ; 





a patient in bed, or give the smallest dose more than is absolutely” 


longed to tell you for some time past. I did net think you would 
believe me.” 

“ Believe it, say, Decima. Dr, West take the codicil! Were I to 
bring myself to that belief, I think all my faith in man would go out. 
You are sadly prejudiced against the Wests.” 

“And you in their favor,” she could not help saying. ‘But I 
 ~ a Rie og be thankfal for one thing—that you have escaped 

iby ” 

Was he thankful for it? Scarcely. While that pained heart of 
his, those coursing pulses, could beat on in this tumultuous manner 
at the bare sound of her name. 

In the silence that ensued—for neither felt inclined to break it— 
they heard a voi¢e in the hall below, inquiring whether Mr. Verner 
was within. Lionel recognised it as Tynn’s. 

“For all I know he is,” answered old Catherine. ‘(I saw him a 
few minutes agone in the court out there, a-talking to the doetor.” 

‘* Will you please askif I can speak to him ?” 

Lionel did not wait further, but descended to the hall. The butler, 
in his deep mourning, had taken his seat on the bench. He rose as 
Lionel approaehed. . , 

“ Well, Tynn, how are you? What is it?” 

‘My mistress has sent me to ask if you'd be so kind as come to 
Verner’s Pride, sir?” said Tynn, standing with his hat in his hand, 
“She bade me say that she did not feel well enough, or she’d have 
written you a note with the request, but she wishes particular to 
see you.” 

** Does she wish to see me to-day ?” 

“ As soon as ever you could get there, sir, l fancy. Iam sure she 
meant to-day.” 

“Very well, Tynn. I'll come over. How is Mrs. Verner?” 

“ She’s very well, sir; but she gets worried on all sides about 
things out-of-doors.” 

“Who worries her with those tales ?” asked Lionel. 

“‘ Everybody almost does, sir, as comes a-nigh her. Firstit’s one 
complaint that’s brought to the house, of things going wrong, and 
then it’s another complaint—-and the women servants they have not 
the sense to keep it from her. My wife can’t keep her tongue still 
upon it, and can’t see that the rest do. Might I ask how her lady- 
ship is to-day, sir?” 

“Not any better, Tynn. 
almost immediately.” 

Lionel logt little time in going to ot Pride. Turned from it 
as he had been, smarting under the injustice and the pain, many a 
one would have haughtily refused to re-enter it, whatever may have 
been the emergency. Not so Lionel. He had chosen to quit Ver- 
ner’s Pride as his residence, but he had remained entirely good 
friends with Mrs. Verner, calling on her at times. Not upon her 
would Lionel visit his displeasure. 

It was somewhat curious that she had taken to sit im theold study 
of Stephen Verner, a room which she had rarely entered during his 
lifetime. Perhaps some vague impression that she was now a 
woman of business, or ought to be one, that she herself was in sole 
charge for the absent heir, had induced her to take up her daily sit- 
ting amidst the drawers, bureaux, and other places which had eon- 
tained Mr. Verner’s papers—which contained them still. She had, 
however, never yet looked at one. If anything came up to the 
heuse, leases, deeds, or other papers, she would say, ‘“ Tynn, see to 
it,” or “‘ Tynn, take it over to Mr. Lionel Verner, and ask what’s to 
be done.” Lionel never refused to say. 

She was sitting back in Mr. Verner’s old chair now, filling it a 
great deal better than he used to do. Lionel took her hand cor- 
dially. Every time he saw her he thought her looking bigger and 
bigger. However much she may have grieved at the time for her 
son John’s death, it had not taken away either her flesh or her high 
color. Nothing would have troubled Mrs. Verner permanently, 
unless it had been the depriving her of her meals. Now John was 
gone, she cared for nothing else in life. 

‘It’s kind of you to come, Lionel,” said she. 
you. What will you havesome wine ?” 

“Not anything,” replied Lionel. ‘ Tynn said you wished to see 
me for something particular.” 

“And soldo., You must take the management of the estate 


Tell Mrs. Verner I will be with her 


1 want to talk te 


til Fred’s at home,” 
Pe The words grated on his ear, and his brow knit itself into lines. 
But he answered caimly, 

“T cannot do that, Mrs. Verner.” 

“Then what can I do?” she asked. ‘‘ Here’s all this great estate, 
nobody to see after it, nobody to take it in charge! I’m sureI have 
no more right to be teased over it than you have, Lionel.” 

“It is your son’s.” 

“T asked you not to leave Verner’s Pride. I asked you to take 
the management of out-door things. You did so between your 
uncle’s death and his burial.” 

‘‘ Believing that I was taking the management of what was mine,” 
replied Lionel. 

““Why do you visit upon me the blame of all that has happened ?” 
pursued Mrs. Verner. ‘I declare that I knew nothing of what was 
done; I could not believe my own ezrs when I heard Matiss read 
out the will. ‘You should not blame me.” 

‘IT never have blamed you for it, Mrs. Verner. 
be as innocent of blame in the matter as I am.” 
“Then you ought not to turn haughty and eold, and refuse to 
help me. They are going to have me up before the justice courts at 
Heartburg!” 

‘* Have you up before the Justice courts at Heartburg!” repeated 
Lionel, in great astonishment. 

“It’s all through Roy; I know it is. There’s some stupid dis- 
pute about a lease, and I am to be had up in evidence. Did you 
hear of the threat ?” 

‘* What threat ?” asked he. 

‘Some of the men are saying they’ll burn down Verner’s Pride. 
Roy turned them off the brickyard, and they threaten they'll do it 
out of revenge. If you would just look to things and keep Roy 
quiet, nothing of this would happen.” 

Lionel knew that. 

“Mrs. Verner,” he said, ‘‘ were you the owner of Verner’s Pride, 
I would spare no pains to help you. But I cannot act for Frederick. 
Massingbird.” 

“ What has Fred done to you ?” she asked quickly. 

“That is not the question-he has done nothing,” answered 
Lionel, speaking more rapidly still. “ My management would—if I 
know anything of him—be essentially di m your son’s; 
different from what he would approve. ® would I take au- 
thority upon myself only to have it displage@sapon his return. 
Have Roy before you, Mrs. Verner, aud cau him.” 

‘It does no good. I have already had him, Hi smooths things 
over to me, so that black looks white. Lion say that you 
are unkind and obstinate.” a 

“Ido not think Iam naturally either one or @ 
swered, smiling. “Perhaps {t might answer your p 
into the hands of Matiss until your son’s return.’ 
“ He won’t take it,” she answered. “I sent for him—what with 
this court business and the tireat of fucendjarism, I am like one 
upon thorns—and he said he would not undertake it; he seemed to 
fear contact with Roy.” . 

“Were I to take the management, Mrs. Verner, my first aet 
would be to discharge Roy.” 

Mrs. Verner tried again to shake his resolution, But he was quite 
firm. And, wishing her good-day, he left Verner’s Pride, and 

his stéps towards the village. 
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CAMPAIGN IN MARYLAND—iiHE BRESELS DISPUTING THE PASS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, SEPTEMBER) 14.—sKErcHED FROM THE HILL WHERE SIMMONS’S OHIO BATTERY OF 20-POUND PARROITS, LIEUT. DARNE, 


BRINGTON AND THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 


Anovut seven miles from the busy town of Northampton, 
England, is to be found the extremely picturesque village of Great 
Brington, which has long possessed a certain degree of interest from 
its proximity to Althorp Park, the magnificent seat of Earl Spencer, 
several of whose ancestors have sumptuous monuments yet remain- 
ing to their memory in Brington church. But of late years the vil- 
lage has became a shrine to which many a pilgrimage has been made 
from this side of the Atlantic; for recent researches have af- 
forded abundant proofs of the intimate connection of Brington with 
the honored name of Washington. 

It was in this simple, unpretending Northamptonstire village that 
the ancestors of George Washington once resided, and it was from 
here that Sir John Washington, the great-grandfather of the first 
American President, went forth towards the new land of promise, 
there to find the rest and repose which was denied to him at home, 
and to sow the seeds of that fame which afterwards culminated 
around the name of his great-grandson. 

Brington church contains the identical tomb-slab of Lawrence 
Washi m, the father of the emigrant, on which may yet be traced 
the family arms—argent, two bars gules; in chief, three mullets of 
the second—from which, in all probability, originated an —: 
which has since acquired a fame and importance second only to that 
of Great Britain. 

The unwearied and attentive labors of locak historians and arche- 
ologists have cleared away much of the doubt and uncertainty 
formerly existing with respect to the family; and to the late George 
and Miss Baker, of tay em the Rev. Thomas James, of 
Theddingworth; and to the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, of Brington; 
the thanks both of the American and British nations are eminently 
due, for the light which they have shed on the early history of the 
Washingtons. 

From their statements, which are now received as authorities by 
most American historians, it appears tolerably certain that the be- 
fore-mentioned Lawrence Washington came from Sulgrave (a vil- 
lage in the same county) to Brington; and that this removal was 
ey occasioned by his relationship to the family of Lord Spencer. 

o understand this, it must be remembered that the Washington 
family were originally from Lancashire, and that Sir Thomas Kitson 
one of the great merehants of that time (the reigns of Henry VII. and 
VIII.) was not only uncle of the first Lawrence Washington but 
also father of Lady Spencer, so that there was a blood relation- 
ship existing between the families of Spencer and Washington. 
According to the Rev. Thomas James, ‘“‘A tomb in the church of 
8 we still retains the arms and names of one of the family; and 
within a few. years the shield of the Washingtons was seen by Wash- 
Irving—where it is to be seen no longer—in the Litchen- 





HOUSE IN LITTLE BRINGTON, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN OCOUPIED BY THE 


WASHINGTONS 





WAS STATIONED, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F. H. SCHELL. 


Mr. James adds, ‘ By a singular coincidence, from the adjoining 
parish of Warden sprung the family of Lord North, the great an- 
tagonist of Washington, and Prime Minister during the American 
war.” 

The Rev. J. N. Simpkinson furnishes many curious and interestin 
facts and details in support of his assertions respecting the socia 
position of the Washingtons of Brington, from which we learn that 
they seem to have been on intimate terms with the Spencer family, 
and that they also became allied to that of the Villiers; the eldest 

























































































ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE WASHINGTONS. 


son of Lawrence Washington, and brother of the emigrant, having 
married the half-sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, so 
that the Republican leader of 1776 was connected by ties of relation- 
ship with two of the loftiest peerages of that land whose sway he 
80 outy repudiated, and hae martial power he so successfully 
opposed. 

t has not been clearly ascertained what led Sir John bee ae 
to leave his:native land, but there can be little doubt of his implica- 
tion in the Royalist plots and conspiracies of 1656, and that he was 
compelled to seek safety in flight. He had been knighted by James 
I, about 1623, and that his sympathies were with the Court may be 
inferred from the fact that it was his brother, Sir Henry Washington, 

who so daringly headed the storming party at Bristol, 
and also defended Worcester for the king. 

The tomb of his first, wife is to be seen at Islep- 
on-the-Nen. Washington Irving, and other American 
writers have traced the history of the family of Sir 
John, or rather John Washington, for,he appears 
to have dropped the title in his adopt ome; and 
nothing remains to be added to their statements ex- 
cept that there are good reasons for believing that the 
house in which Lawrence, and, after him, John 
Washington, resided in Brington, is yet in existence. 

A minute investigation of the parish register, the 
~household books at Althorp, and other original 

sources of infermation, convinced Mr. Simpkinson 
that an ancient dwelling in the village was the house 
in question. 

It is one of those habitations not uncommon in 
Northamptonshire, wherein remain the vestiges of a 
former substantial state, sadly at variance with its 
present reduced arid altered condition. 

Over the doorway, facing the street, is an oblon 
stone tablet, on which is inscribed, after the fashion 
of the time : 

THE LORD GEVETH, THE LORD TAKETH AWAY. 


PLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE LORD. 
CONSTRVCTA, 1606. 


Such pious and devout expressions were frequently 
chambers at Rockingham Castle there appears the 
following appropriate sentence : 


The: Howse: Shal: Be: Preserved: And: Never: 
Wil: Decaye: Wheare: The: Almightie: God: Is: 
Honored: And: Served: Daye: By: Daye. 





employed in this way; for instance, in one of the | 


J 


| 
| 


| 





But the Brington inseription apparently refers to some sad incident 
connected with the history of those who erected or resided in the 
house. Well, and we quote from Mr. Simpkinson—* we turn to the 
parish register; and there the only name which seems to answer our 
inquiry is the name of Washington! The Lord had both given them 
and taken away a child in that very year in which the house was 
built! Nor was this the only reason they had for dwelling emphati- 
cally on that passage of Scripture. They were bearing the weight 
of great reverses; they were full of anxiety for the future, and of 
sad recollections of the past, while settling down in a new home un- 
der a very marked change of circumstances.” And, therefore, what 
could be more natural than their selection of a passage in which 
faith, hope and resignation were so touchingly blended ? 

If this conclusion be the right one, and there exists no evidence 
to the contrary, then Northamptonshire may justly pride itself, not 
only on being the county of the Franklins and the Washingtons, but 
also on possessing, in addition to other relics, the very home in 
which the Cavalier ancestors of the Republican President lived and 
died; thus adding a fresh bond of mutual sympathy and kindly 
feeling to those already subsisting between the people of those isles 
and their Transatlantic brethren. 

Those who desire to investigate the subject at greater leogsh car- 
not do better than peruse the work of Mr. Simpkinson, which not 
only illustrates the peculiar characteristics of a remarkable period 
in our history, but hkewise tends to elucidate the reality of those 
family traditions which had so large a share in forming the character 
of George Washington, and led him to temper his republican ardor 
with the recollection of how his ancestors had suffered for their 
fidelity to the cause a fallen monarch, whose worst failings are 
effaced from our memory by the story of his sad misfortunes. 








BATTLE OF ANTIETAM OR SHARPSBURG. 


Our sketch on P e 40 was taken about ten o’clock in 
the morning of the 17th of ee pe ney and represents the centre 
and right wings of the National army engaged with the rebel centre 
and left, commanded by Longstreet and Jackson. Hooker’s division 
was then just on the point of crossing the ereek, which they did in 
splendid style. Thus at the close of the engagement the National 
troops occupied “tne f P ect a held in the morning by the rebels, 
who retreated behin marpeety, from which they escaped over the 
Potomac next night, by trying that very stale ruse of a day’s truce 
to bury the dead, which, mirabile dictu, Gen. McClellan agreed to. 
Had our juvenile Napoleon been guided by the Scriptural injunction 
of letting ‘the dead bury the dead,” nothing could have saved the 
rebels from capture or destruction. The public, however, has been 
so accustomed to disastrous retreats, that a moderate victory, like 
that of Antietam, is really received with a grateful surprise. 

Our illustrations give an excellent idea of the nature of the strug 
gle, and the ound: over which it was fought, which admitted of 
much fairer fighting than the jungles of Virginia. It is remarkable 
that in selecting their fields of battle the rebel Generals have shown 
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INSCRIPTION OVER THE DOOR OF THE HO SE OF THE WASHINGIONS. 
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infinitely more judgment than the National commanders. We have 
had almost always to fight against superior numbers as well as infe- 
rior position, and the advantages we have gained are entirely owing 
to our nobler morale and physique. Since Waterloo there has been 
no struggle so long and so fiercely contested, and with an army 
spread over so wide an extent—the extreme end of the right wing, 
under Hooker, being three miles distant from the extreme left of 
Burnside, whose Hawkins Zouave charge concluded this hard- 
fought day. At seven o’clock the last gun was fired, and the armies, 
victorious and vanquished, rested for the night—the Union Generals 


. ready to pursue next day their advantage ; the rebel trio plotting how 


they could snatch, by trickery, from the hands of our brave men the 
fruits of their victory. 





THE LAST BAYONET CHARGE OF HAWKINS’S 
ZOUAVES AT ANTIETAM. 


Tuis brilliant and decisive charge was made about five 
o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, 17th September, and will add 
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BATTLE OF ANTIETAM—THE OPENING OF THE FIGHT—HOOKER’S DIVISION FORDING THE GREAT ANTIETAM CREEK, TO ATTACK THE REBEL ARMY UNDER GENERAL LEE, 10 o’CLocK a. M., sEPT. 17. 


SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MK. F. H. SCHELL, 


to the already well-deserved fame of this admirably disciplined 
regiment, which has been pronounced by a high military authority 
‘as a very lucky one.” Its success. and reputation are owing in a 

eat degree to the officers, especially Hawkins, Kimball, Hammil, 

arnett and Whiting, who have considered the regiment as “ their 
household.” We may mention, as a proof of Col. Hawkins’s 
esprit de corps, that when Gov. Morgan endeavored to thrust a dis- 
reputable friend of his upon the regiment as a Captain, to fill up a 
vacancy, Hawkins positively refused to recognise the Governor’s 
authority; and, backed by his officers, he triumphed over that 
official, although the Governor was supported by Wool and 
Williams. Whenever our men are treated with the respect due 
to the dignity of freemen, an American regiment may be killed 
but it cannot be conquered. The loss of Hawkins’s Zouaves in 
this glorious but sanguinary charge was 237 men, nearly one-half of 
their force when they went into action. Several of their gallant 
members were killed, whose families have the enduring reflection, 
that if a sparrow’s death is noted by the great Master, how glorious 
will be His record of a patriot soldier’s death. The present war 


has produced too many of the Siccius Dentatus and Garibaldi class 
to admit the doubt of our final triumph. 








Mr. Forbes thus describes the charge : 

“The enemy carried a color which reminded one of an auctioneer’s 
flag. I recognized it as one of the same style carried by them at 
Cedar Mountain, and which they seemed very anxious to exhibit. 
It was their new battle-fiag. e were victorious here also; the 
enemy after about five hours fighting were routed, leaving their dead 
and wounded coverin Gees enees them a General and two 
Colonels. On the left, d g the afternoon, Burnside carried the 
a after an obstinate contest of several hours’ duration, and a loss 
of about 500 killed and wounded. Hawkins’s Zouavesithen crossed 
and found the enemy ready drawn up under cover of the hills, and 
advanced in line of battle on the enemy’s new position, about half 
a mile distant. The ground over which they advanced was open 
clover and ploughed fields, the latter very difficult and fatiguing to 
march in, owing to the softness of the —p The enemy’s guns, 
14 in number, kept up a terrible fire of our advancing line, which 
never wavered, but slowly toiled along, receiving shelter, however, 
when they were in the hollows. They were halted afew moments to 
rest in the hollow nearest the enemy’s position, and then were 
ordered to charge with a yell. As they came up the hill in front of 
the enemy’s batteries, they received a heavy volley from a large force 





JHE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—~A DESERTED PLANTATION, NEAR CRAVEN, N 























~ Ta ——_- con mens 
ef infantry behind a stone wall about 200 feet in front of the enomy's 


yes Our n.en, though terribly decimated, Rave them a volley 
return, and then went on with the bayonet. The enemy did not 
stay to contest the ground, and, although two to one, broke and ran, 








THE REBEL RAID INTO MARYLAND. 


Oor paper of to-day contains some sketches of surpassing 
interest, chiefly from the pencils of Mr. Schell and Mr. Forbes, illus- 
trating the recent battles in Maryland. The of the country 
is very different from that of Virginia, the hills up gloriously, 
more especially around Frederick and towards the Potomac. The 
forests also are different from in Virginia, there being less 
brushwood; consequently the rebels, like who miss their 
jungles, lose half their facilities in fighting. Mr. Schell’s sketch of 

Hooker’s Division fording the Creek, 
called the Great Antietam, speaks for itself, and has already been 
desoribed by us in our account of the battle, which was commenced 
on the western banigof the creek and finished on the other. 








BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Proclamation. 
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Sebellion coast the ‘United States. aud * hs 
re’ e , 
oe oe may voluntarily adopt the 
abo: t of slavery within their respective limite; and 
the efforts to colonize perggue of African descent, with their con- 
sent, upon the continent or here, with the previously +” -Y- 
consent of the Govervments existing there, will be continued; that on 
the first day of January, in the year of our one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within »ny State, or 
any designated part of a State, the le whereof shall then be in 
rebellion st the United States, shall be then, thenceforward and 
for ever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom; that the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, des! the States and parts of States, if 
any, in which the ple thereot respectively shall then be tn rebellion 
against the United Stutes; and the fact that any State, or the »eople 
ereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress 
of the United States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a 
majority of the qualified voters of such State shall have participated 
shall, in the absence of strong countery.iling testimony, be deeme 
conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof are not 
then in rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress, entitled “ An 
act to make an additional Article of War,” approved March 13, 1802, and 
which act is in the words and figure fol.owing : 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress asé ed, That hereafter the 
following shall be promulgated as.an additional article of war for the 
government of the Afmy of the United States, and shall be obeyed and 
observed as such: 

“ ARTICLE.—All officers or persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States are prohibited from employing any of the forces 
under their res ective commands for the purpose of returning fugitives 
from service or labor who may have escaped from any persons to whom 
such service or labor is claimed to be due, and any officer who shall be 
found guilty 4 acourt martial of violating this article shall be dis- 
missed! from the service. 

“* SECTION 2.—And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect 
from and after its passage.” 

Also to the and tenth sections of an act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
suppress ins on, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate property ot rebels, and for other purposes,” approved July 
17, 1862, and which sections are in the words and figure following ; 


“ SECTION 9.~—And be it further-enacted, That all slaves of pérsons 
who shali hereafter be eng: in rebellion net the Government of 
the United States, or who shall in ~ way give aid or comfort thereto, 
escaping from such persous and taking refuge within the lines of the 
army, and all slaves oxptured from such persons, or deserted by them 
and coming under the control of the Government of the United States, 
and all slaves of such persons round on (or within) any place oc- 
oupied by rebel forces and afterwards occu by the forees of the 
United States, shall be deemed eapturesjof war, and shall be for ever 
free of their servitude and not again held as slaves. 

SECTION 10,—And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any of the States, 
shall be delivered up, or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, 
except for crime or some offence against the laws, unless the person 
claiming said faghive shall first make oath that the person to whom 
the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful 
owner, and has not been in arms against the United States in the pre- 
sent rebellion, nor in any way given aid and comfort thereto; aud no 
person engaged in the military or naval service of the United States 
shall, under auy pretence whatever, assume to decide on the validity of 
the claim of any person to the serviee or labor of any othe: = or 
surrender up any such person to the elaimant, on pain of being dis- 
missed from the service. 

And I do hereby evjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the 
miiitary and naval service of the United States to observe, obey and en 
force within their respective spheres of service the act and sections 
above recited. 

And the Execntive will in due time recommend that all citizens of the 
United States who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout the 
rebellion, shall, (upon the restoration of the constitutional relation be- 
tween the United States and their respective States and people, if the 
relation shall have been suspended or disturbed) be compoperses for 
al! losses by acts of the United States, including the lose of slaves. 

In witness a tey et — set my d and caused the seal 

the United States to be affixed. 
4 ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-second day of Septem- 
ter, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, 
and of the ndependence of the United 1 States the elghty seventh. 

ent . 
ay : Secretary of State. 


On the evening of the day on which the President’s Proclamation 
was dated, a large assemblage of persons visited the White House, 
and after having been repeatedly and enthusiastically called for, Mr. 
Lincoln appeared and spoke as follows : 


FeLLow-Citizexs—I appear before you to do little more than ac- 
knowledge the courtesy you pay me, and to thank you for it. I have 
not been distinctly informed why it js on this on you app todo 
do me this houor, though I suppose it is beeause of the Proclamation. 
What I did, I did after very full deliberation and under a yery heavy 
and euleune sense of responsibility. (Cries of “Good.” ‘God bless 

ou.” Applause). 

P I can only fast in God I have made no mistake. I shall make no at- 
tempt on this occasion to sustain what I have done or said by any com- 
ment. (Voices—“ That’s unuecessary—we understand It.”) It is now 
for the country and the world to pass judgment on it, and may be take 
action upon it. I will say no more upon this subject. In my position 
I am environed with difficulties; yet they are scafcely so great as the 
difficulties of those who upon the battle-field are endeavoring to pur- 
chase with their blood and their lives the future happiness and prosperity 
of this country. (Applause, long and continued), Let us never forget 


em. . 

On the 14th and 17th days of this month there have been battles 
bravely, skilfally and enceessfully fought. We do not yet know the par- 
tiowlars. Let us be sure that in giving praise to cular individaals 
we do no injustice to others. I only ask you at the conclusion of these 
few remarks to give three hearty cheers to all the good and brave off- 
cers and men who fought thoge successful battles. 

















Core ror Tat Toornacnr.—‘‘ My dear friend,” says H., 
“T can cure your toothache in ten minutes,” “How? how?” I in- 
quired ; “ do it iu pity.” “ Instantly,” said bet “have youany alum?” 
“Yes.” “Bring it, and’ some conimon sal y were produced. 
My friend pulverised them, mwixed*them in equal proportions, then 
wetted a small piece of cotton, causing the powder to adhere, and 
placed it in my hollow and aching tooth. “There,” said he, “9? that 
does not cure you I will forfeit head, You may telt this to every 
one, and publish it everywhere. The remedy is infallible.” It was as 
he predicted. On the introduction of the mixed alum and salt I expe- 
rienced a sensation of coldness, and with it—the alum and salt—I cured 
the torment of the toothache, 
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WEEKLY GOSCIP. 
Music, Dramez, &e., &c. 

We are a great people—that is, some of us—great in 
war, great in peace, and great in art, especially that style of art called 
artful dodging. Time was when managers were content to rely for their 
success upon the talents of their performers or singers; they put forth 
their bill of fare, and the public bit or not, according as it suited or did 
not suit their taste. Now, however, the managers issue long proclama- 
tions, setting forth their large-heartedness, their self-sacrifices, their 
public and private’virtues, their unselfish labors for the public good, and 
rest their claims on these for public patronage, winding up usually with 
a smart homily upon the duty of the people towards managers in gen- 
eral. This manner of thing has prevailed for somé time, having been 
commenced by the great Ullman, whose vermilion edicts were of the 
mest ponderous, magniloquent and bombastic character; but they were 
harmless effusions of vanity and humbug, for while the writer intended 
them to direct the public taste in the way he wished it to run, they were, 
in reality, the subject 6f public laughter and ridicule. Every one saw 
clean through them, and the only one who profited by them was the 
proprietor of the N. Y. Herald. 

Bad as this style of thing is, it is better than the last style of artful 
dodging—that is, the endeavor to éxtort sympathy from the public by 
parading before it the misfortunes of a young girl, and claiming the 
credit for making it generally known. Such a total absence of the sen- 
timent of delicacy we have rarely seen in the conduct of a public enter- 
prise. It may be, however, that we are over-sensitive, for as the friends 
of the lady make no objection, why should we protest? We really do 
not know, unless it is that our idea of what is due to woman is some- 
what out of fashion. 

Of course, Carlotta Patti is pretty—every one knows that she is very 
pretty, and that her manner is amiable, piquant and pleasing in every 
way; that she has a charming voice of extreme compass, light, flexible 
and sympatheti:, and that she sings gracefully, spiritedly and bril- 
liantly. Thousands who have heard her in the concert-room know all 
this, and accord her the praise she deserves, but the operatic stage is a 
very different affair, and requires, to insure success, something more 
than clever singing, youth aud a charming face. What one of its chief 
requisites is, our reiders know full well; we shall not therefpre dweli 
upon it, but simply suggest that the musical dramatic field is not the 
sphere in which the pretty Carlotta Patti can hope to succeed. Her 
attempt was praiseworthy , and she evinced both aptitude and feeling tor 
the profession; but transcendent musical genius alone could cover up 
the physical defect which destroys the dramatic iliusion, by exciting a 
sympathy of a different kind from that which the situation of the char- 
acter demands. With every earnest wish for her success, we cannot 
advise her to pursue a career which must necessarily, as she seeks new 
audiences, expose her to mortification, which will embitter even the 
very praise which her efforts may elicit. 

e will not offend the common sense of those concerned by awarding 
the slightest praise to the getting-up of the operas during the fall season 
of four performances. e could hardly wish for anything more 
slovenly and unsatisfactory. If the performances are to be bad in pro- 
rortion to the shortness of the season, let us — that the doors of the 
Academy of Musigmay be sealed up until Maretzek returns in the spring 
from Havana. 

Talking of Maretzek reminds us that we met him a few evenings since. 
He had just boxed up and forwarded, per steamer, a detachment of his 
company for Havanna. We remonstrated with him for smuggling all 
his good singers away without first giving the New York public a taste 
of their quality. Phe amiable Max laughed one of those genial laughs 
which not even the most refractory of his artists can resist, and said, 
prophetically, ‘‘ The Academy is going through a course of sprouts— 
that is, probation. It has been the arena of Nigger Minstrelsy, the 
chosen |:ome of perambulati»g conjurors, the upper-ten Tammany Hall 
for political orations, the advertising medium for mechanical doctors, 
and’’—~here his voloe faltered and tears bedewed his flashing cheeks— 
‘and it may before long become a circus!” (at this terrible thought he 
fell upon th> neck of the nearest passer-by, and the noble frame of the 
Father of Opera in America was convulsed by emetion. He recovered 
himself, smiled and then continued): ‘‘ When the edifice in which ‘ I’ 
have wielded the baton is cleansed and purified, I will return, and again 
inaugurate the reign of operain New York.” As the last words were 
uttered he vanished, not into thin air, for a market-cart, loaded with 
oeonres passed by at that moment, and we half believe that we 

istinguished the form of the tmperial Max seated on the same. The 
gardeu-truck was probably the produce of his farm on Staten Island, 
and he, Cinciunatus-like, was on his way to Fulton market, to dispose 
of it. Not that we mean to om that Cincinnatus sold his gardeu-truck 
at Fulton market, but the parallel struck us forcibly at the time, though 
we must say that we don’t see it now. 
few minutes after we met the gracious and fragrant Grau, the 
youngest of the managerial tribe, who boasts that he has given as many 
seasons as the best of them—sometimes a one-night season, and some- 
times a two-night season, and once a more-nights season, and is as 
proud of not having once failed as others are of having failed a great 
many times. Wé6 reverentially touched the tip of his well-fitting glove 
and asked when he intended to open. He fatimated that the nights 
were not long enough for a short season yet—that at present there was 
no demand for opera—that when there was a demand, when the people 
ot New York wanted him and called for him—he would come! 

These interviews somewhat eaddened us, for we saw but little chance 
of au opera excitement for some months to come. The next day, how- 
ever, we met the quict and gentlemanly Goschi, in whose bosom lie 
buried the mysteries of a hundred operatic managements, He was 
neither as prophetic as Max, nor as grandiosoas Grau, He simply said, 
and we thought we detected a wink at an imaginary passer-by, that there 
was a great deal of musical talent in the city—that some one would 
s00n rey’ them together, and that we might look for opera about the 
middle of October. 

Gottschalk’s Concerts commence this week at Irving Hall, and we 
oan hardly imagine anything more pleasant than these concerts 
be. Gottechalk’s self-revelations those exquisite fancies in which the 
inner soul of the composer is made manifest, interpreted as pS are in 
faultless beauty by himself, are alone sufficient to draw around him all 
true lovers of the musical art. But he is not the only attraction. He 
has provided vocalists, and bas entrusted an excellentorchestra to the 
able leadership of Theodore Thomas. If Gottschalk’s Goncerts are not 
crowded, we must look for taste elsewhere than in New York. 

gif any of our lady readers wish to exercise their nimble fingers upon 

one of the most brilliant and beautiful polkas ever written, they must 
prevail upon its talented composer, '- 3 Sanderson, to present them 
with a copy of his“ Happy Thought Polka,” which is certainly one of 
the most brilliant and beautiful of its class. Itis worth some ye to 
hear him dash it off with his speed-of-lightning octaves. Harry San- 
derson is not half appreciated in his native yet, but his time is 
rapidly coming on. 

Have our readers who are dramatically inclined ever seen ‘‘ Visgt 
nius” upon the stage ? We do not mean the “ Virginius” of Sheridan 
Knowles, but the Virginius” of Edwin forrest. Let us be thoroughly 
understood as meaning exactly what we say. Knowles ro: ticized 
the Roman Centurion. He whitewashed him into a modern a, 
making him more neat and presentable a ing to English notions. 
Forrest, however, has re-Romanized the luckless Italian. From his 
hands he emcrges in all the simplicity, tenderness and vigor of the 
native father. He rids him of the sentimentality with which Knowles 
imbued him. He pulls from him the modern and delicate robings of 
the English poct. His ‘“ Virginius” is the “ Virginius” of Roman story 
—a¢tuat d by the purest of motives, the determination to preserve the 
purity of his child—animated by the simplest and grandest of human 
passions, the patriotic will to redeem his country from the tyranny of 
the Decemvirs. 8 such a picture as no ar ist save himself has given 
us in his“ Virginius”—such a Roman outline as he has nowhere else 
filled in with color save in Shakespexre’s “ Coriolanus.” As we last 
week saw it, the old memories came back upon us. We felt as we had 
felt when we in our boyhood read the story, and as we read felt the 
nakedly honest family love and patriotism of the Roman soldier troub- 
ling our boyish feelings with the genuine pity and admiration which 
their stoic heroism awakened in our boyish spirit. In saying this, we 

ay Edwiu Forrest the highest compliment we can pay, him, for child- 

ood, when it thinks at all, thinks art instinctively, because its feelings 
are fresh ; and the great artist is einyply the man whose childish fresh- 
ness of feeling has gurvived the struggles ~f his life, and perfected 
itself in the increa' knowledge and disciplined skill of experience 
and practice. Such a great artist is Edwim Forrest most indubitably. 
His invariable popularity, whether es now at Niblo’s Garden with 
Wheatley, or formerly at the old Broadway Theatre with Marshall, is 
but a natural necessity arising from this, and justifies itself by that 
which causes it 

There is m present a classic tournament between the age 4 Laura, as 
the writers have tt, and the veteran Wallack. Both have called around 
them som knights, mighty im acting and wonderful in memory, who 
are susteined by the smi!'es and co-operation of a bevy of fair ladies also 
mighty in acting and wonderful in memory. The tournament has con- 
tinued two w°eks, and judging by the crowds which attend to witness 
the (K) vightly displays, the jousting will continue with va Ue 
cess for many weeks to come. We are fairly puzzied to give the pre- 
ference to elther house. Each has its peculfar strength, its weak 
— bat the ensemble in both companies is as nearly perfect as we 

ave ever seen in this city. In each we find strict attention fo costume, 

and the mounting of every piece is admirabvlé to the minutest detail. 
Where the rival parties are so fairly matched, the race must necessaril 

result inadraw. If Wallack has the advantage in a life-long experi- 
ence, Laura Keene meets it by instinctive womanly tact; if Blake 








_ 


; secedes to Laura, Gilbert seeks the sheltering arms of Wallack, So the 
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balance is evened, and if, now and then, the beam is kicked by either 
party a masterly — speedily restores the level. 

Both houses play the same élass of plays and comedies, and the play- 
goer may well toss up for qavice whether he goes to W 78 or 

aura Keene’s, being perfectly assured that in cither house he will 
witness a performance which eannot be equalled elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Miss Bateman coneluded her brilliant and successfal engagement at 
the Winter Garden on Saturday last. It is not too much to say that 
she has now fully established a me litan reputation, and that her 
life career it fairly opened before her. Iudor the critical authori- 
ties of New York, she need not fear @my other tribunal. She will un- 
doubtedly m«ke a triumphant tour throngh the country, and will, we 
hope, return to us in the spring with the evidence of a larger experi- 
ence, and with her Judgment uncorrupted by the adulation she will cer- 
tainly receive wherever she foes. 

Mr. Edwin Booth is now the star at Winter Garden, having made bis 
appearance on Monday evening in the character of Hamlet. We shail 
have something to say of him in our next. 

Despite the cool evenings which have come upon us pastas, the 
number of the visiters to Cremorne G«rdens has not sensibly dimivish- 

. Mr. Nixon varies his attractions so judiciously that he secures the 
attendance of all classes of amusement-seeckers. Now we have {talisn 
singing, with its passionate sentiment and its shallow brilliancy; then 
the English ballad, so touching in its simple pathos aud so pleasant to 
all hearers. Anon the brilliant Cubas flashes upon us and turns all 
heads by the twinkling of her feet; then follows a dramatic company, 
succeeded by a fine promenade concert in the open air, tiie entertain- 
ment for the night closing with a series of extraordinary equestrian and 
acrobatic performances iu the circle. Such, with variations, are the at- 
tractious offered nightly to the visitors of Cremorne Gardens, and surely 
the most exacting individual could hardly fail to be satisfied with aneg 
an entertainment, P 

The obliging and indefatigable stage manoger of Cremorne snardens, 
Mr. W. A. Moore, selected a fine programme tor his benefit on Monday 
evening last, and drew around him a host of friends and all the habitucs 
ofthe Garden. He well merited the compliment and the success. 

They say there are better fixh in the sea than ever were taken out of 
it, and we are not inclined to doubt the tru’ h of the old ‘sa .,” although 
we believe it had its origin in the tales which fishermen tell of the enor- 
mous fish they have hooked but never succeded in we We remem- 
ber hooking an enormous fish once—we knew it was a_ bull-bass by its 
pull, but we lost it—it was too enormous for our tackle, which it took 
off, float and all, We made the most of this afventure among our 
friends. Ou visting the sceue of our terrible encounter a few days after, 
the tide being low, we saw a suspicious substance, about a foot below 
the surface of the water, swaying about with the tide. We bared our 
arm, and seized the thing in question, and lo, it was our float. Cautiously 
pullin upon our fine gt leader, the enormous fish which which we had 

ooked a few days before, and which had escaped us, gradually emerged 
from the bottom in the shape of a stout limb of a tree, to which our 
hooks were securely fast. e do not remember informing our friends 
of the fact, and we still have the reputation of having hooked an enor- 
mous bass which we could not pull out, and not a few of our piseatorial 
friends, having extracted from us correct bearings of the spot, have 
gone there curiously and fatally armed to overcome the fiuny monster 
who walked off with all eur tackle. One of them may catch that fish 


yet. 

What we meant @ say was, that Barnum has collected some of the 
most extraordinary creatures of the sea that we ever gazed upon. Of 
their shapes we do not presume to give an opinion, but we faiatly 
suggest that some of them seem to have their heads where their tails 
ous t to be; that some look out of their stomachs with one eye, while 
others have several eyes in promiscuous places, and not a few of them 
secm to swim upside down. We do not complain of this, we are not 
offended in the least degree, but we really believe that there must be a 
mistake somewhere. Leaving their symmetry out of the question, for 
which act we require no commendation, as Nature has done so before 
us, their colors are truly wonderful, and as beautiful as they are re- 
markable. The tints are of the richest,*the most varied, the most 
gorgeous character, and with several of the fish the hues are constantly 
changing from one beautiful color to another. We do not say that 
Barnum made those fish, but if he did we should like to know where he 
got his waterproof colors from. Whether he did or did not make them, 
they are certainly the most attractive curiosities he has secured for his 
Museum for many a long day. 








ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


THE French scientific papers are full of a discovery re- 
cently made by a young cliemist, named Cotelle, by which he is able to 
extract aleohol from coal gas. The alcohol is stated to be of avery 
superior quality, notwithstanding whieh he is enabled to sell it-at 25 
francs the hectolitre; while alcohol of a very inferior description is sold 
at 76 francs. A company has been formed for working the patent. 


One of the most astonishing trees of which the annals of 
the world furnish any account, is found lying on the ground near Honey 
lake, an a slope of the Sierra Nevada moauntains, in Ca ifornia, It is a 
petrified cedar tree, having a diameter of 40 feet at the butt, or a cireum- 
ference of 130 feet, and is feet in length to the point where its dia- 
meter is four feet. The remaining portion of this monster tree is cov- 
ered with sand, and has, therefore, never been measured in its entire 
length; but if it maintains its spmesrieel proportions to the top, as it 
probably does, 40 or 50 feet of it must be hidden in the earth, thus mak- 
ing its entire length more than 700 feet. 


ALL fence footings, gate posts, garden stakes, and timber 
that is buried in the earth may be preserved from decay by the following 
simple process: Take 11 pounds of blue vitriol to 20 quarts of water; 
dissolve the vitriol with boiling water, and then add the remainder. 
The end of the wood is then put Into a solution, and left to stand four or 
five days. For shingles three days will answer, and for posts six inches 

uare 10 days. Care should be taken that the saturation should take 
piace in a hee of ey tank or keyed box, for the reason that any barrel 
will be shrunk by the operation so as to leak. Instead of expanding an 
old cask, as other liquids do, this shrinks them. Chloride of zine will 
answer the same purpose, but it is dearer. 


MakreiaGE of blood relations is a subject of great practical 
importance, and has been lately much studied and discussed. The re- 
sulting conclusion with the best minds seems to be that when both par- 
ties are perfectly organized and without hereditary taint, the offsprin 
of relations will be ery mentally and physicaily, to those of ordi- 
nary marriages, and, if the intermarriage be continued under favorable 
couditions, a superior race, like the Incas of Peru, would be the result, 
But, on the contrary, any disease or hereditary predisposition in related 
parents will, by such a union, be deepened and intensified in a double 
ratio in thetr children ayer what would be the case in other marriages, 
where the chances would be infinitely less of similar abnormal preaispo- 
sitions coming together. 


Luypiry Murray, the great grammarian, was born in the 
State of Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. He studied law in New York 
city, and was admitted to the bar in 1767. He afterwards went to Eng- 
land, where he lived some 30 odd years, and died in the year 1826, in a 
village in Yorkshire. His grammar was first published in 1796. 


UNDERGROUND RalILRoaps to the extent of several] miles 
are now completed beneath the streets of London, and the whole sys- 
tem us designed wiil be open for travel on the jst of October, The 
locomotives used condense their steam and condense their smoke, and 
both tunnel and cars are lighted 5 4 gas. ‘Trains are to be run every 10 
minutes, and the fares are to be lower t 
In the second ciass cars the fare will b= one cent a mile, and a morning 
and evening train will be ran at half a cent. The French prints an- 
nounce the immediate commencement of a similar system of subterra- 
nean railways for the city of Paris. 





HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Ir used to be thought that a draft gave people colds. Now 
the bare thought of such a thing gives some folks ague. 


Jerr. Davis is the head of the rebellion, Humphrey Mar- 
shall ite paunch, and Floyd and Pillow its legs. 


Great Brrrary is suffering terribly from the consequences 
of our rehellion. She was glad that it broke out; let her suffer till she 
is sorry. 


We think that the Federal authorities, when they can 
arrest rebels, should give bonds. 


Srxce Illinois poured forth her myriads so gloriously for 
the support of the Union canse, her sobriquet has been changed by gen- 
eral consent from the ‘ Sucker State” to the ‘‘ Succor State. 


Let our country have the actual services of all the officers 
and soldiers she pays. A million im the field could at once save the 
Union; a million on the army rolls might save nothing but their own 
pay. 

Ons of the Hawkins Zouaves lay on the fleld of Antietam 
wounded, the fight still going on, when a Unton soldier of another regt- 
ment ran.by him tothe rear. Zou-Zou ordered him to halt and help him 
off; the man continued to run, and Zou-Zou brought 7 his mueket ana 

razed the man’s ear, swearing he’d shoot again ir he didn’t come back. 
fie helped the Zouave off. Zou-Zou said he was not going to be taken 

risoner and paroled. It is said in camp that no Hawkins Zouaves whe 





‘ell into the enemy’s hands have been paroled, 
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3. =. winstow & co, | FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! |. 10000 warcmms 
nm WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 5. L, YRRGONON, Se Reenter, 3. 
ceetinnen DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, | SQGWINEGUS 


mn ball eh for for. 
we s) arge for for- 
warding the Certifi , paying postage, and doi 

the business, 25 cts. which anabs be inclosed 
when tho Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
pe sent for $1, eleven for a: thirty for $6, sixty-five 
r $15. 


for $10, and one hi 
AGENTS.—Those as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certifi ordered by them, provided 


their remittance amounts to $1. Agents wi'l collest 

25 ets. for every Certificate and remit 15 ets to us 

in cash or postage stamps. Great caution sheuld 

be used by onr co dents in regard to 

their correct address, Town. County and State. 
J.B. WINSLOW & Oo., 

Broadway, New York. 

¥. B= vin it sot atthe understood that all 

articles of Jewellery no ng satisfaction 

ean be returned and the money SR onded. 365 


THE ALBION, ‘tesusnsner 
NEW DEVOTED TO 
"QENERAL LITSRATORE 


gend for 8 mm Copi ‘win pact oe 
r men ies, e 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Becksian St., N.Y, 
P. §.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 





Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Uni Staten. 
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TO ALL, WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ete., to be 
seen. Only 36 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 

yable within four years. Good schcols and society. 
randreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson aad Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile traets, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the = 
es.” 867-7 





“Valuable Information” seNt FEE. En- 
close Stamp, to Box 12, Hinsdale, N. H. 





‘ Get the Best! . 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, ioeooing stamp. 
s J. G. COOLEY & CO.,. No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 
¢ 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 





> = PATENT 
Zeek $ a 
nner imme YVERSTRUNG 
== = GRAND 
lates AND SQUARE 
ae PLANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos magufactured, 
and will be sold to suft the times. Each Instrumen 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Brosiway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 





SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAU S7., NEw YORK, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates. 0000 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 


AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William St, cor. Frankfort, New York. 


EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
. Vor $1, at 
K. W. BENIOZEKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chembers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 
Army and Country Agonts!--For liberal 


terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 











Beauty.—Hoxt’s Bloom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate aud natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or ure the skiu. It remains perma- 
uent for years an t be detected. Mailed free 
for 21. AUNT & OG., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 


Young Men of New York and Canada. 
ae New York Oentral Commercial College, estab- 
Hshed 1858, offers, by recent acquisitions, the com- 
bined advantages of all Commerefal Institutions 
concentrated in a Course of Iustruction of the most 
thorongh and practical character, Price of Tuition 
one quarter less than similar Colleges. Agents and 
Correspondents wented. Princtpal 

CG. A. WALWORTH, LL.B., 
™ Rome, N. Y. 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 


or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
. Six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or Injury to fhe skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 








sists, in part, of 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE 


(Wermzniy H. P. Degxaar,) 
BO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. . 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSSS, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22’to $100. 


The best as well es the cheapest of any in us2, Retail price, $2 each, 
a Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 859-74 |” 


PATENT: SPRING BED, 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


Aud the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and gt | ny Institute. 
, A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of.the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

May Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


wha fe to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 847-60 








The Confessions and Bxperience o1 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a catition to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being pur to at expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYF. 18 
Esq., Bedford, Kiags County, N. Y. 57-60 


$75 a Month !—I want to hire an Agent tu 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 


new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 
858-72 8. MADYSON, Alfred, Maine. 


CATARRE! 
R. GOODALE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, aud exterminates it, root and branch. Price 
$1. Senda stamp fora pamphlet. Depot, 612 — 
way. 








*‘ Wronstaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Don’t buy “ Onguents,” but send 20 cents for a New 
Book with this GREAT SECRET, and many others of 
reat value. 8th Edition. Mailed rrer for 2 Dimes; 
for $1, Address C. E. HUNTER & C«», 
364-7 Hinsdale, N. H. 
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BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


= 








This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
ees weight of Rifle, 7 - = cars 

apted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proo 
Cartridges, Also | 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York. 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 


ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 


440 CANAL STRUET, near Varick, N. Y., 
: Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Stevt 

PHILADELPHIA XX ALF- 
Scotch and English Ales. Cham e Cider, &c. 
Londou and Dublin Porter. Miner aters, &c., in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 











Royal Ha Lottery, 
ONDUCTED b h Government. 
Prizes cashed fuinished. High- 


est price for Spanish Deubloons. 
TAYLOR & CO.,, Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Oircular sent. A. 








post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 
R, G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 


W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
THE NEW NUMBER 


OF THE 


GREAT AMERICAN COMIC PAPER, 


BEING No. 66 OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


OR THE 


Satirical History of the Month! 


Contains Large and Splendid War Illustrations. 


HOW LITTLE MAC BAGGED THE REBELS 
HOW LITTLE MAC BAGGED THE REBELS 
HOW LITTLE MAC BAGGED THE REBELS 


HOW MISS MARY SLAPPED THE DOOR 
IN GEN. LEE’S HANDSOME FACE. 


HOW MISS MARY SLAPPED THE DOOR 
IN GEN. LEE’S HANDSOME FACE. 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 
. CAVALRY TACTICS. 


And numerous other excellent pictures applicable to 
the present day and night. 

The Literature is also equally striking, containing, 
in addition to all the floating Wit, Humor and Aneo- 
dote of the age, several Romances in prose and rhyme 
of great excellence, The present number 


The Handsome Zouave—a tale of scandal. 


** Who was in the Bachelor’s Bed ?”—g tale of mid- 
night horror. 


The Astronomer ard the Artist; or, Diamond Cut 
Diamond—founded ou fact. 


Les _ Miserables—Victor Nogo’s grand Romance, 
Splendidly Iustrated by Berghaus. 

Our Western Critic’s Ferocious Criticism upon our 
great American Tragedian, 

How to Crush the Rebellion. 

Also, 

The Original version of ‘My Maryland.” By Maj. 
Joe Bagstock. 

Nursery Rhymes—by the Secretary of War. 

New York in a state of Siege (not Siegel)—with 
illustrations. 


Besides the Budget’s great Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; also, Confidential Telegrams from the President 
and pce | of War (never before published), and 
other revelations of Fort Lafayette. 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 


Published by 
FRANK LESLIZ, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 
SINCLAIR TousEy, General Agent, 121 Nassau 8t, 


Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid,........Forces Hair to grow. 
le’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 
arpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable. 
W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington St., Boston. 


CLARET WINES AND BRANDIES 


From Messrs Paul de Coninck, Monod & Guirand, 
of Bordeaux. 
WABRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 


For Sale by ; 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
000 203 Pearl Street, New York. 





A MAW OF A THOUSAND ! 
A Consumptive Cured. 


DR. H. JAMES discovered, while in the East In- 
dies,a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 
ehitis, Coughs, Colds and tieneral Debility. The 
recipe, containing full directions for making and 
successfully using this remedy, will be sent on 
receipt of two stamps to pay exnenses. Adress 
CRADDOCK & CO. 
367-70 No. 226 North Second Street, Phila. 





Vy TJANTED IMMEDIATELY, in every 

town and village, an Agent of either sex to 
engage io a light and profitable business by which 
from $8 to #12 per week can be made. Persons hav- 
ing leisure evenings can make from 50 cents to $1 per 
evening. A sample, with full particulars, sent by 
mail to all who inclose 3 letter stamps (9 cents), and 
a or IRA RUSSELL & CO., Hooksett, N. H. 
367-70 


RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 

328 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 

Family Supply Store for 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 








For Shirtanaking. 
967-74 JAS. PARRIOH, 


$1,500 Yearly made by our Agents.— 





These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold at J. EVPRDELUS 
Ola »¥. 
acl Bradway, Sr Deane N.Y. 





000 
To Nervous Sufferers of both 
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& CO., 587 Broadway, 
R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 





MAamorr MADE EASY; On, How 70 
Win a Lovzer.—Con , common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or postion, whether 
prepocineting or otherwise, | Neery— on the art 
an son you wish—a curious, scien- 
which poner fails. Free for 25 cts. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
Box 2,800, Philadelphia, 





=m WEUSICAL BOXES. 
Pla 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all stylegeud sizes 
; ae bag wy ge , oe. 
pe fi ances, ,and vy; price 
to oa from $2.00 to $250.00. 
Sie a At. J. PAILLARD, 
porter, 21 en e (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. : 000 


The Cheapest Place in the World to 
Buy Watches and Jewellery: 
4317 Pieces of Assorted Jewellery for $50. Also 


WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCH § 


AT PAM@C PRICES. Trade List sent free. 


Address, SALISBURY, BRO. & CU. 
Providence, R. 1. 












Bmplovment !—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. reular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury 
port, Mass. 368-63 

Zmployment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leleure hours 
in every city and toa. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 
365-72 54 East Twelfth 8t., New York. 


The Most Exciting Book of the Day. 
A Record of American Valor. 
NOW READY, 

Tut NEw EpITion or 
HEROIC INCIDENTS, PERSONAL ADVEN- 
TURES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THB 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


Neatly bound iv an Illustrated Cever, printed in 
colors, being a collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. It is 
embellished with 


Forty Striking Illustrations, 
BEAUTIFULLY DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 
This is the Book for Summer travelling, the Inci- 
dents being complete in themeelves, and related in 
simpl: language. It is an admirable volume to send 
to the camp, calculated at once to amuse and rouse 
patriotic action 








Price 25 Cents. 
FRANK LESLIZ's 
Publication Office, 19 City Hall Square. 
For saleby Sinclair Tousey and all Newsvendors. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.'s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 
Kentucky 
. AFD 
Missouri, 


draw daily, in public, under tne superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


ap Giroulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky; 


on, 





Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B, LOCK 
WOOD, Broadway P, 0., N. ¥. ‘900 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St, Louis, Missouri, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Ocr 11, 1862. 
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A COLD RECEPTION. 


MARYLAND SYMPATHIZER (?) with Rebeldom—“ Now, Cuffey, aire you swre that all thé 
cattle is drove off—all the corn and liquors cleared away east, and nothin’ left.” 


“ Currry— Nothing.” 


SyYMPaTHIzER—“ Well, then drive away like wrath with them house fizins. I'l 
sats petite cos J expect my friend General Lee along.” 














MOUNTAIN HOUSE 








iif 


Discs 


Wi 


TONE THE ARTIST, AFTER A SKETCHING SOJOURN AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
ASKS MINE HOST FOR HIS BILL. 


Host (loquitur)— Wa’al, I do’ no what to charge yer; you poor devils o’ painters can’t stand 


much. 
stand for quits.” 


Look ye, you stay another day or two and put a coat o’ color on my stoop and I'll let it 





ta sens and gp corned 
quarters for all in want of Jewellery. Agee 
in every regiment and town in the co I twill 
send (as sample) a handsome Gold Maso: ¢ Pin, or 
Ring, or oy Vest Chain, or a fine Gold Pen td 
P r Engraved Locket, or Engraved Bracelet, 
ora beautiful set of Jewellery, or Neck Chain, on the 
a of Ng ther with a’ Circular of my whole- 
t. . GIRTON, Manufacturing eweller, 
me poodwer. 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 
doto t W BAYAUD & BERARD, 100 Pear! SNF 
Grover & Baker's 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 


. Acknowledged to bésuperior 
GZ to all others, 


495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 
BALLOU’S 
" PATENTED 
Pes Xe FS. 
French Yoke 
SHIRTS 
WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 


a@- SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 














Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United Btates 


Kerosene Oil for Families. 


THE BEST,-THE SAFEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with 
Kerosene Oil of the best ates and at the a 
rates, as well as every o ption of oil 
lubrication and urposes, wil fi find it to their 
interest to call upon the undersigned, w who are pre. 
= to sell any quantity a by eae and 


hants, from one alton? 
Fam SPORNER @ & SON, 
=. Water St., New York. 














WATCHES GIVEN AWAYt!! 

We give «Watch with ev one huadred Stationery Packages! 

We give eOUPY OF THE NEW TAX LAW with each Package! 

We gives GLFT OF JEWELRY WITH EACH PACKAGE! 

We give One Hundred Valuable Receipts with each Package |! 

We give Twenty-five maereieers Designs with each Package! 
nvelo with each Package! 

~e with each Geckeo) 

We give I)lustrations of WAR pepe aes ensh Pack: 

ws want AGENTS to sell this Tw 

we want YOU tosend STAMPS for Ol ROULAR of aT Package 

WEIE & O0O., Publishers, #4 So, Third 8t., Philada. 











0000 


S00KS! BOOKS! BOOMS: 
Country readers supplied with every variety o 
poe. Five eircalars sent on receipt of at. 
365-70 MACKEY & OO., 81 Nassau st . 4 








WATCHES GIVEN AWAY! 
$300 PER MONTH 
Made by selling Thistle & Co.’s unrivalled 


Prize Stationery Packages! 

They are the Largest, Cheapest and Best. Agents 

wanted in every Regiment and Town in the Country. 
PROFITS IMMENSE! Send for Circular containing 

full particulars, THISTLE & CO.,, 

3660 128 and 130 Nassau street, N.Y. 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure, a en $21 and $24 


en. 
Supply Stor Store ‘eg mae: Oolieze and 


Wenthende: 910 





Zinvelo 1, $1,10, $1,25 per 1,000 
PRtiaples waa sent bene by mail. 
366-70 INS, 90 Beekman st., N. Y. 





PARR’sS Ba sere soma CAMP CHEST 
ag - eo suite hang for 
‘our a'r rs ves, Orks ns 
Cruet-Stand, cas, apkine, Saw,Hatchet, etc., 
PRICE, COMPLETE, $18. 

Sent to any address per Express, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN CAMP CHEST CO. 
3660 No. 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 26 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 3560 








FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 


74 *4 Broadway. re autores charged low rates. 


To Consumptives. 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsuMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure, To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a swre cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Ge. The only object of the advertises in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 

ties wishing the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 








tives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
Be havin rng eure is son of Conmmeies in its worst 
stages, given | up to die by the most cele- 
brated’ bmn make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afilicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he will send it free of ¢ to all who desire it 
and wili address DANIEL KK, 381 Pearl 8t., 
New York. 0000 





GOLD PENS 


peumes 4 # Whol-sale prices. Orders sent by mail 
free. wage Sof meye t of 36 cents in stan. ps. 
te for ¢ giving list of prices and engravings 


E. 8. JOHNSON 
0000 Manufacturer, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 





Zands.—TO AIL WANTING Finns, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: 
ment of Vineland, on page 47, 


see advertise- 
367-700 





TO AGENTS AND SUTLERS! 


A NEW AND SUPERIOR PRIZE PACKAGE 
for the CAMP and HOUSEHOLD, just out, contain- 
ing no articles unless of the VERY FINEST DE- 
SCRIPTION. EXTRA FINE PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES HIGHLY a egrey with 
SPLENDID NEW UNION EMBLEMS. A superb 
Engraving of MAJ.-GEN. G ey McCLELLAN. 
One Copy SOLDIER’S CAMP COMPANION with 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. BOUNTIES— 
what they are, and how to obtain them. ARREARS 
OF PAY, ALLOWANCES, PENSIONS, how to 
Commute, ete., ete., with valuable advices m an 
OLD CAMPAIGNER. This is just what a Soldier 
wants, and will CREATE A SENSATION AMONG 
THEM. It will sell like WILDFIRE. It also con- 
tains all the requisites for writing, and a REALLY 
FINE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWELLERY. It is 
a FIRST CLASS Package in every respect. We 
have Packages for from $4 50 to $15 per 100. We also 
PRESENT FREE TO KACH AGENT A FINE 
WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper. $15 
wh day made easy. Send for our NEW Circular 

RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New 
York. Largest and oldest Prize Package House in 
the world. 3670 





MRS. STHPHENS’S 


Great Pictorial History of the War 
FOR THE UNION 


Is THE History for the people, truthful and brilliant. 
She has produced a thrilling and ‘entertaining narrative 
of events connected with the most gigantic of human 
struggles. Embellished with over Illustrations. 
Two vols. royal octavo—496 pages each. 

Agents can secure exclusive territory and com- 
mence their canvass at once. better opportunity 
for Agents was never offered, as a good History of 
this War must sooner or later find its way into nearly 
every family in the land. 

For terms and full partiontese address 

OHN G. WELLS, 
3670 165 William St., N. ¥. 





CONFEDERATE (REBEL) MONEY! 
Perfect fac-similes of 
CONFEDERATE TREASURY NOTES 
For gale at $4 per 1,000. Specimens of all kinds sent 
by mail for 50 cents, by W. E. HILTON, 11 Bpruce 
Street, New York, 


HASEING’S ARMY PORTFOLIO, 


Containing PAPER, ENVELOPES, INK, PENS, PEN- 
CIL, PENHOLDER, BLOTTER, BUTTONS, THREAD, 
ae! ro and - THIMBLE. ufactured by 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman st., New York. 
— Seclies in Stationery and Prize Packages. 

70 











To All Out ot Bmployment! 


A BEAUTIFUL WATCH IS FRESSETED TO 
EVERY ONE WHO ORDERS 100 OF OUR MAM- 
MOTH EUREKA PRIZE PACKAGES. CON- 
TENTS ALL OF THE FINE UALITY, Rich 
ane oe » Designs, &c. Send for Circulars. W. H. 
CA’ , Fowler’s Building, 40 Ann Street, 
New Fork. 3670 


STAMMERING, 


PAMPHEETS (new omnes describing BATES 
APPLIANCES, the NEW ENTIFIC and only 
known means for the rapid a permanent cure of 
STAMMERING, can be obtained, FREE OF EXPENSE, 
by addressing . L. MEARS, 

No, 82 RE New York. 

Post Office Box 1923. 367-80 


~— 








WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 








SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE TO MEASURE AT 


$18, $24 & $27 PER DOZEN. 


Self-IMeasurement for 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
—. and drawings of different styles of Shirts an 
liars sent free everywhere. rules are 80 i 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
“The cash ean be paid t0 the Express Co 
e cash can e ress Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SP!! 
' $18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 








NOW READY 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK OF THE AGE. 


THE FIRS? VOLUME OF 


FRAN E LSL1IE’s 


This Volume is a complete 
Fort Sumter to the present time, 


|PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR! 


rd of the GREAT REBELLION of 1861 and 1 
is in royal folio, embellished with 


the attack on 


Eight Hundred Splendid Illustrations! 


The Illustrations co 
and accuracy, not su’ 
had not less than 20 
furnished him with Sketches of orm event of interest. 


by Horace Vernet. 
jé 


mprise every incident ¢ interest, while the battle-scenes are masterpieces of effect 
urin 
tists in the Field, besides innumerable Volanteer Correspondents, who have 


the entire time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has 


This great work has Portraits and Biographies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, Patriots, Rebels 


and Statesm: 


Volume 11 has 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly printed on fine thick paper 


manufactured expressly for 


this work, which is universally acknowledged by the press as the greatest Historical Work of the kind 


ever issu 
- is edited by the Hi 
all the 


t embraces 
gubislotion of the battles, 
a@ This work can 






, ete., etc, 


. SQUIER, late U. S. Minister to Central America. 
Documents of importance, emanating North and South, with complete 


, first volume complete, in numbers, PRICE $6 50 CENTS, or in 


‘either be 
ogee Set an PRICE 25 CENTS. "Each number is bound in a tasteful cov er, tinted, and embellished 
beautiful designs, 80 as to be an ornament to the drawing-room table. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, General Agent. 








